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you please, sir, a gentleman 
to see you, sir.” 

The statement had been re- 
peated twice, with equally 
little effect, and the third 
repetition was supplemented by a dis- 
creet, but determined, cough. Mr. Ash- 
ley looked up from the ponderous ve 
ume in which he was absorbed, and 
adjusted his pince-nez. Even then he 
did not give the impression of being 
fully conscious of his surroundings. 
There was a pleasant, half-plaintive 
vagueness about him, which, by the 
feminine visitors at Ashley Chase, v 
considered poetic, and by his family ¢ 
asperating. 

“Well, James, what is i he asked 
mildly. “Why don’t you knock when 
you come in? You startle me so.” 

“If you please, sir, I did knock— 
three fimes,” the butler replied, with 
patient imperturbability; and then 
added, in case his previous efforts had 
been fruitless: “There's a gentleman 
to see you, sir.” 

Mr, Ashley took hasty refuge in his 
book, An alarmed snail could not have 


— 
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offered a more determined appearance 
of inaccessibility. 

“I'm busy ; I can't see any one. 

“If you please, sir, he said it was 
most important. He has come all the 
way from London to see you.” 
ell him I'm out.” 

He said he would wait, I’m afraid 
he must have seen you through the win- 
dow, sir.” 

Mr, Ashley started with annoyance, 
gave an aggrieved glance at the plea: 
ant prospect through the open French 
windows, and closed his book. 

lh tiresome. One is never free 


from intruders. There, give me his 
card. 1 suppose I had better see who 
he is.” The thin slip of pasteboard 


between his fingers, he remained for a 
moment in contemplative _ silence. 
“Samuels,” he muttered discontentedly. 


“Samuels. I wonder what on earth he 
wants to worry me about now? Send 
him up, James.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

In the interval of waiting, Mr. Ash- 
ley prepared to receive his visitor, With 
the assistance of a Venetian glass over 
the mantelpiece, he patted his tie anid 


arranged his scanty strands of gray 
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hair into a semblance of profusion. 
Then he went back to his study table, 
and fell into an attitude which sug- 
gested a gentle detachment from all 
things earthly. 

“Mr, Samuels, sir.” 

Mr, Ashley gave a start, as though 
Mr. Samuels, of all people, was the last 
person in the world he expected. Hav- 
ing got over his surprise, however, he 
extended a white, hospitable hand in 
the direction of the newcomer. 

“Ah, Samuels, very pleased. Take a 
seat, won't you?” 

Samuels—a short, thick gentleman of 
obvious Hebraic descent, whose town 
clothes seemed as out of place as him- 
self—accepted the offer of the chair, 
though with a gingerly diffidence which 
left him perched precariously on the 
edge. 

S Thanks. Sorry to have to disturb 
you, Mr. Ashley.” 
“Don’t mention it. I'm afraid you 
ve had a long journey.” 

“Long, Mr, Ashley—but necessary.” 

Mr. Ashley evidently did not like 2 
word. He pushed a cigar box across 
the table. 

“Help yourself, won't you?” 

“No, thanks, Mr. Ashley 
smoke when I’m out on_ busine: 
this is strict business, I’m afraid. 

‘Oh!” 

Mr. Ashley stared out onto the shady 
park, and became once more gently ab- 
sent-minded. His visitor drew out a 
pocketbook, extracted some unattrac- 
tive-looking documents, and laid them 
on the table. 

“All these are pressing for payment, 
Mr. Ashley,” he said. “I have chosen 
out the most important, in order to give 
you some idea as to how matters stand. 
I should be glad if you would give me 
your close attention, sir. The outlook 
is not of the brightest.” 

Something in his tone aroused Mr. 
Ashley to a rather troubled attention. 
He turned round, his pale-blue eyes full 
of a childish alarm. 

“What do you mean, Samuel: 

“Well, here is Marchand’s bill for one 
thousand pounds. They have waited 
two years, and you can't expect them to 


go on waiting. I’ve kept them quiet 
with promises of a rather visionary 
character, and now they’re getting trou- 
blesome. They’re only one of a whole 
bunch, but they have got to be settled. 
That’s what I’ve come down about.” 
Mr. Ashley’s pince-nez dropped with 
ay 

y dear, good fellow, do you ex- 
pect me to charm money out’ of the 
earth? Where do you expect me to 
get one thousand pounds from?” 

“Mortgage, perhaps,” soescsied Mr. 
Samuels, with a comprehens glance 
round the handsomely Furnished room. 

“Mortgage? Why, the place is up 
to its neck in mortgages already !” 

pea Samuels’ thick eyebrows went up 

int. 

“You didn’t tell me that, Mr. 
ley.” 

Good gracious! Why should 1? It 
wasn't necessary,” 

“Considering I have to befoozle your 
creditors, it was very necessary, in- 
deed,” Samuels retorted. “It puts me 
in an ugly position, Mr. Ashley.” 
“Nonsense! The people shall be paid 
—in time. They must have a little pa- 
tience. I give you my word they shall 
all get their money. 

“I'd rather you gave me some idea 
how you propose doing it.” 

Mr, Ashley stopped in his restless 
pacing about the room, and confronted 
his guest with a weak air of triumph. 

“You shall know, by all means. I 
suppose you have heard of the Trefelds 
Gold Exploration Company.” 

Sainte nodded. 


Ash- 


“It’s a good thing, eh?” 
“For some people.” 
“Well, 


T've got twenty thousand 
it. Now, what do you 


What Mr. Samuels thought was not 
very clear. Beyond that his neavy tea- 
tures had grown suddenly red, he gave 


ign. 

light T ask how_Trefelds stood 
when you bought them?” he asked plac- 
idly 
“At one hundred and thirty pounds, 
T was told they would be worth double 
in a few months. \Vhen the rise comes 
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I shall sell out, and then Marchands 
and the whole troublesome lot shall 
have their money. At the same time’’— 
his manner became pompously reproy- 
ing—“you can tell Marchands that they 
need not expect any more of my cus- 
tom, I do not allow my tradespeople to 
dictate to me——” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Ashley; have you 
looked at the papers this morning ?” 

“No. What the devil 

“If you had looked,” persisted Mr. 
Samuels doggedly, “you would have 
seen that Trefelds stood at sixty-seven.” 

“A passing depression. I was told 
to expect it.” 

Mr, Samuels rose. 

“I don't know who your informant 
was, but he must be a mighty cunning 
fish,” he said. “It’s my unpleasant duty 
to inform you, Mr, Ashley, that to all 
intents and purposes ur precious 
Trefelds aren't worth so much paper. 
You’ve been done in the eye, Mr. As! 
ley—badly done in the eye—and that's 
the truth.” 

The truth staggered Mr. Ashley as 
a gust of wind staggers a small and un- 
steady bark in a quiet sea. 

“Good heavens, man—nonsense! You 
said yourself it was a good thing——” 

“For somebody, Mr. Ashley, If 
they weren’t good things for somebody 
these little enterprises wouldn't ever see 
the light. No doubt the wire puller has 
made a nice little pile out of Trefelds. 
But you’re not the wire puller; you're 
the wired, Mr. Ashley, and that’s the 
truth.” 

The elder man sank slowly 
chair. 

“You mean,” he jerked out, “you 
mean the twenty thousand pounds has 
gone?” 

“Tt looks like it, sir.” 

“The scoundrel!” said Mr. 
with great bitterness. 

After that there was a silence in 
which the sleepy buzz of a stray bumble- 
bee sounded loud and proportionately 
irritating. From somewhere outside, a 
woman’s voice drifted in through the 
open window. Mr. Ashley 
shaking hand over his forel 


into his 


Ashley, 


“My daughter!” he groaned. “My 
daughter! What sha!l I do?” 

“Pull yourself together,” was the 
practical answer. “There’s no use in 
bursting it at her all at a go. Be- 
sides——” 

Mr. Samuels broke off in his wise 
discourse. A slight, graceful young fig- 
ure had sprung up between him and 
the peaceful landscape, and Mr. Sam- 
uels was connoisseur enough to catch 
his breath. Frankly he had not thought 
it possible that his weak, ineffectual 
client should have such a daughter. 
Perhaps in the laughing gray eyes there 
was a touch of the parental dreaminess, 
but the mouth and chin were firm, and 
even the small, straight nose suggested 
tenacious purpose. And the whole was 
undoubtedly beautiful. Mr. Samuels, 
who had dabbled in art as a financial 
pastime, considered her “classic’’—a 
masterpiece—and for a moment he 
stared at her, open-mouthed, unac- 
countably ill at ease. She, too, looked 
at him, the laughter dying out of her 
eyes and giving place to an expression 
of troubled perplexity, 

“I beg your pardon, dad,” she said. 
“T didn’t know you had visitors. I only 
wanted to say good-by.” 

Mr. Ashley cleared his throat. Like 
most weak men, he set a high value on 
his ‘digr and his dignity was at stake. 
But the recent blow had stunned him 
and jolted his memory into confusion 

“Good-by, my dear? I didn't know 
you were going out—ah, yes, of course 
—the hunt.” His eyes, traveling va- 
caftly in her direction, suddenly 
brought him the realization that she 
wore a riding habit, and an unsteady 
smile trembled on his lips. upid 
of me, eh? Who is taking you 

“Peter de Warren,” she answered. 
“He is driving me over in his motor, 
and Smith is to take the horses.” Her 
brows betrayed a faint impatience. bY 
would rather have ridden,” she Sfided, 
“but Peter is so persistent. He wor- 
ties till he gets what he wants.” 

She gave a short laugh, half amused, 
half annoyed, and Mr. Ashley rose, 
steadying himself with his hand on the 
table. 
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“Eh, yes, a tiresome young man, and 
his father—there, never mind. Take 
care of yourself ; don’t do anything 
headstrong.” 

“Father, aren't you well?” 

Her startled question stung his pride 
into action. 

“Perfectly well. Don’t be foolish, 
Enid, I—Iam a little tired. Mr. joe 
uels and I have been talking bi 
Now, be off with you, or you will be 
late,” 

His tone of parental protection was 
not without its absurdity. To Mr, Sam- 
uels’ shrewd eyes, there was more of 
the child in the father than in the girl, 
whose face already betrayed the woman. 
Her eyes seemed to be Sone: to 
penetrate the position, and Mr. Sam- 
uels, happening to meet them, flinched 
involuntaril 

“Very w 
aaige Ng won't disturb you. 
by. 

She kissed her father gravely on the 
forehead, acknowledged Mr. Samuels’ 
existence with a slight bow, and was 
gone the way she had come. The mo- 
ment the sound of her quick, decided 
step had died away, Mr. Ashley col- 
lapsed into his chair. 

“It is terrible,” he said, “terrible! It 
is my deathblow. I shall never live 
to tell her.” 

Mr. Samuels shrugged his shoulders 
ponderous’ 

“That won't help Aer much,” he re- 
marked. “You have got her into the 
mess, and you had better try and pull 
her out. But it’s a downright pity.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“A lovely picture ought to have a 
lovely frame,” was the picturesque an- 
swer. Mr. Samuels drew nearer, and 
rubbed a square finger along the bead- 
ing of the table. “By the way, who’s 
this Peter de Warren?” he asked ab- 
ruptly. 

“Peter——” Mr. Ashley shifted an- 
grily in his chair. “A young man—a 
puppy, and the son of a—a—confound 
it! Why do you ask? Do you think 
I'm in the mood to discuss my neigh- 
bors’ history?” 

“Anything to do with old Mortimer 


she said, with a sudden 
Good- 


de Warren?" the agent persisted tran- 


quilly, 

“His son. My dear Samuels. 

“Old Mortimer is worth a million or 
two,” the other went on, as though there 
had been no interruption, “He has got 
his finger into every pie I know of, and 
he has nabbed most of the plums, as 
some of us know to our cost. He's 
a wire puller, Mr. Ashley. He might 
be useful.” 

Ashley looked up, the peevish anger 
still flickering. 

“TI really don’t know what you mean,’ 
he said. 

Samuels jerked his thumb in the di- 
rection of the garden, and then laid 
his hand significantly on the region of 
his heart. 

“Anything thereabouts?’ he asked. 

Mr. Ashley rose.- Some men are 
born theatrical, and he was of the class. 
In the instinctive, delighted recognition 
of an effective situation, he forgot his 
troubles, and even his own self-pity. 

“Mr, Samuels,” he said, “you are 
going beyond your prerogative. Ruined 

may be, but I am neither a scoundrel 
nor the wicked father of romance. I 
shall never force my child into a dis- 
tasteful marriage—even if I could,” he 
added, betrayed into an anticlimax. 
“Your suggestion is absurd—insulting.” 
He frowned, conscious of having 
missed fire, and Mr, Samuels spread out 
his hands in Oriental deprecation. 

“T apologize,” he said. am your 
agent, and it is my business to look 
after your affairs, which are in a de- 
plorable condition, All you have said 
is yery elevating, but it won’t wash 
clothes or pay ills, When you find 
yourself and your daughter enjoying 
furnished apartments down Bayswater 
way, you may think better of what IT 
have said.” He picked up his top hat 
and smoothed its shiny surface with a 
loving hand. “In the meantime, I have 
done my duty,” he went on. “There 
are the accounts; you can look them 
over at your leisure. I can’t keep the 
people quiet any longer, and, knowing 
what I know, I shan’t try. It wouldn't 
be straight, ‘and it wouldn't be busi- 
ness. At the same time”—he hesitated, 
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his small eyes fixed steadily on the car- 
pet—‘if I could give them an idea that 
there was a rich match in sight, I might 
do something. I might do a great deal. 
They’d wait—and De Warren has a lib- 
eral hand, they say. Afterward you 
could settle down quietly- ” 

“Sir?” 

The agent heaved up his shoulders. 

“It's the only way out that 1 can 
see,” he said, “and I think if you ex- 
plain the situation to Miss Ashley she'd 
take it. Good afternoon.” 

“Good afternoon !” 

Mr. Ashley retained his haughty at- 
titude by the table until the door closed. 
Then he collapsed, with his face buried 
in his arms, and wept like a child. 


CHAPTER II. 


At the front entrance of Ashley 
Court, an automobile quivered and 
grumbled in impatient expectation of 
departure. A stoic-faced chauffeur 
stared patiently into space, and an 
equally impassive footman, laden with 
rugs and wraps, waited at a discreet 
distance. Evidently they were intended 
to form a color scheme. The motor had 
been enameled a delicate béche, and the 
liveries were a_ scarcely perceptible 
shade darker, and claborately braided. 
Cha chauffeur, and footman gave 
the impression of having been created 
in a grown-up toy shop, and the young 
man standing on the steps viewed them 
with a mild satisfaction of ownership. 
He himself was got up with a painful 
regard for sartorial correctness, and his 
small, clean-shaven face, adorned with 
an eyeglass, which seemed curiously in- 
evitable, gave the last touch to the gen- 
eral appearance of overemphasized 
spruceness. 

Enid Ashley, coming up quietly 
through the hall, viewed the scene with 
an expression wholly inscrutable; then 
she laughed, and the young man swung 
round. 

“I thought you'd given me the slip,” 
he blurted out as he took her carelessly 
extended hand, “It’s awfully good of 
you. I know you would have preferred 
to have ridden.” 
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“And yet you worried me for an hour 
to drive,” she observed, smiling. 

“That’s because I’m a selfish brute.” 
He motioned the footman to one side, 
and held open the door for her. “Won't 
you get in? We shall be late. I know 
you hate being late.” 

She hesitated, looking from him to 
the chauffeur with the same whimsical 
inscrutability. 

“Can't I sit in front?” 

“Well, I’m afraid not—unless you 
mean to give Thomas the benefit of 
your company.” 

“Drive yourself,” she commanded. 
“Thomas can come on in the dogeart.” 

He looked up, smiled a little, his 
cheerful blue eye fixed on her with the 
frank persistency which is an eyeglass’ 
attribute. 

“I don’t drive,” he said quietly. “TI 
can’t. I tried once, but I lost my head, 
and ran into a wall. I shouldn't like 
to do that with you. I haven't got 
any nerve for that sort of thing.” 

“Oh!” She looked away from him 
as though from something she did not 
wish to see, and then, without further 
comment, took her place in the now ex- 
ultantly rumbling car. Peter de War- 
ren jumped in beside her, and drew the 
rugs over her knee. 

“Are you comfortable? 
Fire away, Thomas.” 

They glided smoothly along the ave- 
nue, and swerved through the lodge 
gate into the highroad. Peter de War- 
ren’s small white hand clutched convul- 
sively at the upholstered side of the 
car, and then relaxed. He gave a little 
high-pitched laugh. 

“T hate the way these chauffeur fel- 
lows take corners,” he said. “It jars 
me all down my spine. You don’t mind, 
do you? I suppose you even like it?” 

“Yes, I like it,” she answered tran- 
quilly; then added, in the same tone 
of polite indifference: “This is the new 
car, isn’t it? I don’t remember seeing 
it before.” 

“Yes, it’s new. 
Did you notice?” 

“Yes, I noticed.” 

Her delicate, clear-cut profile was 


Very well. 


The liveries match, 
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perfectly serious, He looked at her 
doubtfully. 

“I don’t believe you like it. Well, 
it wasn’t my, idea, The pater wanted 
it, and I don’t mind much, Of course, 
if I set up my own establishment it 
would be different. I—I should have 
things as—as my wife liked them.” 

“Are you going to get married, 
then?” 

She turned her head a little in order 
to have a better view of his face. This 
time he kept his eyes fixed ahead. 

“I don’t know; it depends.” 

“On ther,’ I suppose?” 

“Yes. To tell you the truth, I’m 
afraid to 

“You seem to be afraid of a lot of 
things.” She spoke lightly and care- 
lessly, more interested now in the scen- 
ery which flashed past them than in the 
white, earnest face beside her. Peter 
de Warren stiffened. His small jock- 
ey’s figure seemed to brace itself to a 
sudden nervous effort. 

“You would be afraid if you had so 
little to offer,” he said. 

“Oh, I don’t know. You have money 
—that counts for a lot nowadays; and 
De Warren is quite a nice-sounding 
name.” 

“But the ‘de’ is not genuine,” he 
broke out. “I mean—the pater paid 
any amount to add it on, Before, we 
were just ‘Warren’—Rabbit’ Warren I 
used to be called when they wanted to 
ring the change from Peter, the insig- 
nificant. Anybody could find that out.” 

“Still, there is no necessity to tell the 
already-mentioned and all-important 
‘her,’” Enid Ashley returned, 

“I have told *her’—now.” 

There was a moment's startled si- 
lence. They had come in sight of the 
“meet,” and moving points of cheerful 
red were sprinkled over the brown 
fields. From the distance, a note from 
a horn drifted to them on the cold, bit- 
ing air. It seemed to arouse Enid Ash- 
ley from her bewilderment. She turned 
to her companion with a haughty, im- 
petuous movement, and then, as she 
saw his face, burst into a gay laugh. 

“Oh, Peter!” she said. “How silly 
you are!” 


He nodded, white-lipped. 

“Yes, [ know. I’m an awful fool.” 

The car pulled up smoothly behind 
a row of motors and dogearts which 
lined the highroad, and in an instant 
a dozen eager riders had turned in the 
direction of the new arrivals. But they 
came too late. Even before Peter could 
moye, a man standing by the hedge had 
reached the step and had helped Enid 
to the ground. Unlike the rest of the 
gathering, he wore ordinary clothes—a 
rough tweed suit, which had seen better 
days; and the cap which he had lifted 
in curt greeting was frayed and 
weather-stained. Yet he held his broad- 
shouldered, somewhat massive figure 
with a certain resolute self-confidence 
which silenced criticism and enforced 


respect. 

“You see—I have come,” he said 
quietly. 

“T thought you would.” Her eyes 


met his with a grave recognition, “I 
have learned to know that what you 
say you do. [ am glad.” She turned 
a littl. “EL ought to introduce you. 
Mr. de Warren—Mr. Otway.” 

The two men bowed unsmilingly, 
measuring each other. 

“Your name is familiar to me,” Peter 
de Warren observed. “Have we met 
before, I wonder?” 

“My father was once in Mr, de War- 
ren’s office,” was the cold answer. “You 
probably heard the name there.” 

Then he turned back to Enid. In 
that moment his whole voice and bear- 
ing changed. The bulldog defiance with 
which he had faced the well-dressed 
and well-mounted assembly gave place 
to a sudden victorious ease and hap- 
piness of manner. He smiled down 
into his companion’s fair face, and 
Peter de Warren, seeing it, winced and 
turned away. 

“Well?” Enid questioned. 

Otway walked at her side toward the 
groom who stood in charge of the beau- 
tifully built hunter. No one who saw 
them could have guessed what suspense 
quivered in the woman's quietly put 
question. Even Otway glanced down 
at her with a surprised pleasure. 
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“It's Doctor Otway now,” he said 
quietly. 

“Then you have passed?” 

“Yes; well—brilliantly.” 

He spoke without arrogance, but with 
the measured impartiality of a judge. 
Nevertheless, a dull red had crept into 
his cheeks, and the thin, determined 
mouth tightened. Regardless of all on- 
lookers, she caught his arm and pressed 
it passionately. 

“How glad, how proud, I am!” she 
said, in a low, broken voice. “When I 
saw you I hardly dared ask. It meant 
so much—so terribly much.” 

“Tf I had failed, I should not have 
come,” he answered. “I should have 
gone away. I should never have seen 
you again. The disparity between us 
would have been too great. Now there 
is your wealth and station against my 
—my ability. We are equal. I am 
not afraid to ask you to be my wife.” 

She stood still. He had only out- 
spoken that which had been long and 
silently acknowledged between them, 
and yet it came to her as something 
wonderfully, bewilderingly new. She 
looked up at him, The manner of his 
wooing was like himself—determined, 
reckless of circumstances, yet clear- 
headed and practical. His lean, hard- 
featured face was calm enough save for 
the eyes, which burned down to meet 
She read desire and will power 
hich all desire was subservient. 

“We are less than equal,” she re- 
turned, with a gentle dignity 


“My po- 
sition is nothing; my wealth nothing. 
I am glad I am rich, but only because 
T shall save you from the rut. You 
will be able to give all your mind to 
your work—to your research.” 

He nodded. 

“Yes, I have thought of that. I 
know I can be frank with you, for you 
are not like other women. My work 
comes first in my life. It must if I 
am worthy of it. I believe that I am 
on the track of something new, but to 
follow it up I must be free of all finan- 
cial trouble. If you had been poor I 
could not have married you. It would 
have been a betrayal of those whom I 
am to serve.” 
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She looked away from him. If there 
were tears in her eyes, her voice at 
least was quiet and steady. 

“T understand. You have a mission 
in life, and no one must stand in your 
way. I remember when you told me 
about the serum you were experiment- 
ing with. I dubbed it the Great Dis- 
covery, and I knew then—what it meant 
to you. I want to tell you now—I am 
quite satisfied if—if I come second in 
your heart, Wilfred.” 

“I love you,” he answered quietly. 
“My work and you—that is all I care 
for.” 

A horn signal warned them that the 
hounds were at work, and, without an- 
swering, Enid allowed herself to be 
lifted into the saddle. As the groom 
was busy tightening the girths, she bent 
down to Otway, 

“Ride with me,” she begged. “I want 
you, Wilfred. I am a silly, weak 
woman, but I feel I cannot do without 
you to-day, dear. Come!” 

He made a little movement of comic 
despair. 

“How can I? I don't belong to the 
hunt; I haven’t a horse; my clothes 
are——” 

“You won't ride the worse for a 
tweed suit. I know you better. Take 
the spare horse. he master won't 
mind. We are hunting over father’s 
land ; and, besides, father’s subscription 
heads the list. I defy any one to ob- 


ject.” She laughed with a smothered 
excitement. “To celebrate!” she whis- 
red. 


~ Still he hesitated. Then, looking up, 
he saw that Warren, mounted on a 
chestnut, had taken his place on Enid’s 
off side. For the second time, the two 
men studied each other in silence. War- 
ren’s face was whiter than usual; there 
were lines about his small face which 
suggested that every muscle was drawn 
taut. His gaze dropped before Ot- 
way’s—or, rather, shifted—wandering 
over the wide sweep of country with an 
expression which Otway did not under- 
stand. But it decided him, 

“T'll come,” he said curtly. 

A cheery shout let loose the waiting 
group of red-coated riders, who spread 
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out in joyous gallop over the fields. 
Otway caught the groom’s horse, and 
swung himself into the saddle. Enid 
and Warren had the start, but he over- 
took them at the first hedge. Even in 
that moment of -glorious physical ex- 
hilaration, Otway’s powers of observa- 
tion were not in abeyance. Something 
in Warren's riding caught his attention, 
It was nervous, fidgety. At the jump 
the chestnut, who had been going well, 
swerved, and, falling short, struck 
Enid’s mount against the haunch. The 
hunter stumbled, recovéred, and broke 
away, Otway following with difficulty, 
his own animal failing to keep the 
mare’s headlong progress. 

“Steady!” he shouted. “Pull her in 
—keep to the right—the wall!” 

Enid nodded. She had seen the dan- 
ger toward which they were rushing 
the moment the first warning had 
passed Otway’s lips—the high _ wall 
which stretched like a white ribbon 
along the field—and in her mind she 
already pictured the ditch beyond. She 


w the distended 
nostrils of Otway’s horse close to her 
girths; she saw Otway’s face, grim and 
set, his eyes fixed on her bridle in cal- 
culating intensity. 

“Keep back!” she called to him. 
“She has bolted. Keep back, dear— 
you can’t help!” 

He made no answer. The space be- 
tween them and what seemed to her 
the end had narrowed to a few yards. 
She felt, with the instinct of the born 
rider, how the animal beneath her gath- 
ered itself together for the reckless 
flight; and she, too, nerved herself. 
They rose like an arrow, and she closed 
her eyes. But there was no hideous 
crash of masonry, no sudden stumbling 
break in their passage. With an inch 
to spare, the mare had cleared the ditch, 
and now raced on, sobered, herself 
quivering with her own daring. Half- 
way across the field she yielded to the 
bridle, and, breaking from a canter to 
a walk, stood still. 

Enid looked round. She had felt no 
fear, but as she saw Otway beside her 
she reeled a little in her saddle, over- 


taken by a sickening realization of what 
might have been. He stretched out his 
arm, and held her, 

“Enid!” he said quietly, authorita- 
tively, 

Her eyes opened and met his. 

“It's nothing. Only the theta of 
—what you risked, Wilfred, thank God 
you are safe! If I had known you 
were following me——” 

“Did you think I should leave you?” 
he interrupted. “Do you think I cared 
so much for my own neck?” 

ae gave a low, shaken laugh. 

; you are brave. I believed that 

Now I know. I am very proud 
She drew herself gently from 
“Where is Mr. 


efor 
of you.” 
the support of his arm, 

de Warren?” she asked. 

Otway turned his head. 

“There—coming through the gate,” 
he_ answered. 

In those few words she heard a con- 
centrated contempt which was reflected 
on his face. In silence they waited. 
De Warren came on at a slow canter, 
as though his very beast felt a share 
of the ignominy. His face was white, 
and as he drew nearer they saw a nerv- 
ous, all-betraying twitch of the lips. 

“My God! I hardly dared come 
round,” he*said hoarsely. “It was aw- 
ful! No one has ever dared that wall 
before. And you——” He passed his 
shaking hand over his forehead. “I 
can’t tell you what I felt when I saw 
you safe and sound,” he added. 

And this time he looked full at Enid. 

“If Miss Ashley is safe, it’s no 
thanks to you,” Otway observed, in a 
tone of suppressed passion, 

Warren glanced at him as though he 
saw him for the first time. 

“You mean—it was my fault?” 

Your horse struck Miss Ashley’s.” 
She stumbled. I— 

“You pulled her in.” 

The two men stared at each other, 
eye to eye. Every drop of color had 
gone out of Warren's lips. 

“You funked a four-foot hedge,” Ot- 
way went on cuttingly. ‘You don’t 
ride straight. You ought to have some 
one to open the gates for you.” 

Enid, who had seen Warren’s face, 
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held out a protecting, appealing hand. 
The sporting spirit in her revolted at 
this chastisement of an already beaten 
man. Warren, not Otway, saw the 
movement. He pulled himself up. 
There was a touch of dignity in his 
bearing, and the quiver about his lips 
stiffened. 

“Yes, it was my fault,” he said sim- 
ply. “I don’t ride straight. I funk 
things; I can’t help it. It’s my con- 
founded nerves.” 

Enid Ashley turned her horse’s head. 
The excuse chilled the momentary 
warmth of pity. 

“Nowadays ‘nerves’ explains every- 
thing,” she said. “A few years ago it 
would have been given another name. 
Come, Wilfred, I am going home.” 

Otway obeyed, riding close to her 
side as though in protection. From the 
center of the field, Warren, a curiously 
lonely figure, watched them until they 
had disappeared. 


CHAPTER IIT. 


Mr. Mortimer de Warren was known 
in the city as the Dark Horse. Three 
days out of the week he spent at his 
country seat, Blenheim House; from 
Monday to Friday he was to be found 
in his office in a side street off the 
Strand. At his country seat he played 
the beneficent landowner. What he 
did at his office no one exactly knew. 
Beyond his name on the doorplate there 
was no indication as to what transac- 
tions were carried on behind the glass 
doors, and all that the most scandal- 
ously inclined had ever found out was 
that Mortimer de Warren had never 
had a hand in a losing game. Success- 
ful ventures always bore his name on 
the list of the committee ; failures were 
left without even that adornment to 
console confiding shareholders, But 
how this appearing and disappearing 
feat was accomplished not even the best 
informed had been able to explain. For 
the rest, he appeared to have no weak- 
ness, no emotions; he went his way, 
and the wise ones took care not to 
cross it. 

On a certain afternoon at the close 
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of his weekly visit to the office, Mr. 
de Warren was disturbed from his pe- 
rusal of the day's post by the entry of 
his secretary. His secretary, like him- 
self, an unknown quality, a man who 
spoke little and went about his employ- 
er’s business—whatever that might be— 
with a machinelike punctuality, handed 
Mr. de Warren a visiting card, making 
no comment, but with his small, short- 
sighted eyes on the door. 

“Say I am out,” De Warren said. 

He tossed the card on one side as 
though dismissing the matter, but the 
secretary held his ground. 

“I'm afraid it’s no good, sir. He 
saw you come into the office, and he 
says he means to wait. He seems pretty 
desperate. I'm sorry, sir, but I couldn't 
keep him out.” 

Mr, de Warren drummed impatiently 
with his fingers on the handsome ma- 
hogany table. 

“Very well. By the way, have you 
heard anything from Samuels?” 

The secretary considered his nails. 

“Mr. Samuels phoned that he had 
prepared the ground very nicely.” 

“Good! Now you can show old Ot- 
way in. I suppose we shall have to see 
him sooner or later.” 

The secretary bowed, and held open 
the glass door. 

“Mr. Otway, please step this way, 
he said, and then quietly and discreetly 
evaporated. 

Mr. de Warren threw himself back 
into his office chair, The movement 
seemed to bring the whole of the pon- 
derous energy of his personality into 
play; or it might have been that the 
man who entered, by force of contrast, 
made him appear larger and more pow- 
erful than he was. The visitor, his soft 
hat crushed between his hands, his wan, 
deeply lined face expressing mingled 
fear and resolve, lingered on the thresh- 
seemingly all too conscious of the 
disparity between himself and_ these 
surroundings. Mr. de Warren motioned 
him to be seated, and the impatience on 
his bulldog face relaxed into a con- 
temptuous good nature, 

“Glad to see you, Otway. Take a 
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seat, won’t you? You're looking ill. 
What can I do for you?” 

The old man drew nearer with drag- 
ging footsteps, but he did not venture 
to take the proffered chair. He stood 
by the table, running a nervous, shak- 
ing finger over the polished surface. 

“Tt’s about those shares, Mr. War- 
ren,” he began unsteadily, “Heaven 
knows I don’t want to worry you; but 
I heard rumors. I got frightened. I 
wanted to ask you—if it is all right. 
It would be a terrible thing for me 
if——" 

He stopped. His pale eyes were wide 
open and fixed ahead with a kind of 
frantic, wordless fear, Mr. de Warren 
took up his pencil, and began to scribble 
figures on the sheet before him. 

“Are you talking about the Trefelds 
Gold Exploration?” he asked. 

The pale eyes swept round on him. 

“Yes. You know, Mr, Warren, 
you advised me “s 

“Good heavens, man, you haven't 
come here to tell me I am responsible 
for the failure of every upstart com- 
pany, have yor 

“Then it’s true? 

A violent, galvanizing shock seemed 
to pass through the bowed, broken fig- 
ure, forcing it to a momentary upright- 
ness, and bringing a cold, ugly glare 
into the pale-blue eyes. Mr. de War- 
ren shrugged his shoulders. 

“It’s true that Trefelds are to be 
wound up,” he said coolly. 

“My God!" This brief flare of en- 
ergy died out; old Otway stretched out 
a trembling, beseeching hand. “War- 
ren, you don’t know what it means. 
You're so rich—you don’t realize. Or 
perhaps you do. I told you. I ex 
plained it to you, and you swore it 
a safe thing. You gave me your word 
that. 

“T said it was a speculation,” De 
Warren interrupted. 

“Yes—a speculation that would make 
me a rich man.” 

“People who expec: 
night must take 

“Did you take risks? 

Mr. de Warren met the challenge 
with unshaken calin, 


to get rich ina 


“IT never take risks,” he said. “I 
don’t expect to get rich like that. In 
fact, I don’t expect miracles.” 

There was a moment's silence. Mr. 
Mortimer de Warren stared at the pa- 
per before him with the forced patience 
of a man who has no more to say and 
awaits his opponent's departure. But 
Jacob Otway did not move. He seemed 
to be recovering slowly from a blow 
which had bereft him of his reason, 
and a faint color crept into his yellow 
cheek: 

“Forgive me, Warren,” he said at 
last. “I was hasty. The whole thing 
came as a shock. When you think, you 
will understand. Remember the years 
I worked for you. You couldn't have 
had a more faithful servant. You said 
so yourself,” 

“I say so now,” Mortimer de Warren 
assented. ‘You were well paid.” 

“Yes, yes. You were liberal. There 
were, perhaps, transactions which re- 
quired liberality. Out of what you gave 
me I saved—I saved rigorously—for 
my son. You remember? I told you 
I wanted to help him to his chosen ca-~ 
reer. I believed great things of him— 
and I was justified.” 

“Ah!” said Mortimer de Warren po- 
litely, 

“He has obtained his doctor’s degree. 
Those under whom he has worked 
prophesy he will go far—very far. 
They say he has genius. But he can- 
not go on unaided. He must have a 
beginning. It was for that | speculated 
—to buy him a good practice. Now I 
am ruined, and he with me.” 

“Very regrettable,” Mortimer de 
Warren sympathized. 

The cold, indifferent tones seemed to 
goad the old man to a sudden passion. 

“Warren, don’t talk like that—as 
though it were nothing to you. Remem- 
ber your promise. If things went wrong 
with Trefelds, you would help me. 
That was the bargain—not a charity. 
Think of the Havelock busines 33 

De Warren brought his heavy fist 
down on the table. 

“Are you trying blackmail now?” he 
id fiercely, 
‘No, no, of course not. 


asl 
You know 
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T couldn't if I would. I have no proofs. 
It’s one good turn against another—a 
case of gratitude. Besides, if you help 
me now you will be no loser—I swear 
it, Warren. You shall be paid back 
with interest.” 

“Out of a young genius’ earnings?” 
Mortimer de Warren interrupted, with 
good-natured banter. 

Old Otway saw the change, and 
caught at it. A smile of weak triumph 
crept over his face. 

“Wilfred is going to marr, 
“A rich wife. 


he said 


“Enid Ashley—old Thomas Ashley's 
daughter.” 

This time Mortimer de Warren made 
no answer, He got up and went over 
to the window, as though something 
had attracted his attention, and when 
he turned again his face was expres- 
sionless. 

“Mr, Ashley shared your weakness 
for Trefelds,” he said ‘almost. gently. 
“Mr. Ashley is ruined.” He waited for 
a moment, watching the effect of his 
words, and then added, in the same sub- 
dued, significant tone: “My son Peter 
wishes to marry Enid Ashley—and I 
have given my consent.” 

This time the silence seemed inter- 
minable. Old Otway had ceased to run 
his finger over the smooth surface of 
the table. He stood staring at Morti- 
mer de Warren with the wide-open 
stare of a trapped animal, 

“Then you won't keep your word?” 

“IT excuse myself from upsetting my 
own plans. Later on I shall be pleased 
to help you. 

Jacob Otway picked up his soft hat, 
and crushed it between his hands, 

“Ashley and me,” he said thickly. 
f shley and me—you've let us, both in 
—you've let us both in Jike you ive done 
hundreds. God's curse on ‘you! 

Mr. Mortimer de Warren held open 
the door. 

Hoe afternoon, Mr. Otway,” 


he 


Jacob Otway passed out of the office 
without answering the secretary’s greet- 
ing. Without faltering or hesitation, he 
made his way along the crowded streets 


. still, stiff and rigid. 


DISCOVERY II 
to the station, and there took his place 
in a third-class carriage, with the 
method of long custom. No one noticed 
him, or observed anything peculiar in 
his bearing. He sat quietly in the cor- 
ner, staring out of the window with 
blank, apparently unsceing eyes; but as 
the train drew up at the quiet country 
station, he got out with the same me- 
chanical precision. Half an hour later 
he entered the house lying on the out- 
skirts of the sleepy country town. The 
door of the library stood ajar, and he 
pushed it open. Wilfred Otway, who 
sat at the well-worn table, bent over 
some book, turned his head a little with 
an absent-minded greeting. Then, as 
he saw his father’s face, he sprang to 
his feet. 

‘ather! What is it?” 

Jacob Otway held himself upright, 
but he was swaying slightly like a reed 
in the teeth of the wind. 

“Ashley is ruined,” he said slowly, 
diatinetly. “Lam ruined. I cannot heip 
you any more. I want to tell you who 
Tuined us. You are clever. “1 want 
you to revenge——" 

He broke off. His jaw dropped. His 
eyes grew glassy, and he turned slowly 
on his heel, as though seeking some- 
thing. 

Wilfred caught him, and let him sink 
gently onto the sofa. 
‘ather!” he said 
ather !”” 

Jacob Otway’s lips moved. He was 
ruggling terribly—a convulsive con- 
flict between the soul and body. 

“Father, who was it? Tell me—try 
—who was it?” 

There was a last effort, a feeble lift- 
ing of the head, then Jacob Otway lay 
Only the eyes re- 
mained alive with fierce, unquenchable 
fire of appeal and merciless desire, 


imperatively, 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Mr. Peter de Warren asks if he 
could speak a few minutes with you, 
sir.” 

Mr. Ashley, who had been seated by 
his writing table in a hunched-up atti- 
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tude of physical collapse, looked up 
with an eagerness which implied relief. 

“Ah, yes—of course. Show him into 
the library, Thomas.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Mr, Ashley rose, pulled down his 
waistcoat, and arranged his disordered 
hair. Out of the corners of his eyes, 
he was watching the tall, girlish fig- 
ure by the window with ill-concealed 
uneasiness. 

“I am afraid you are very angry with 
your old father,” he said feebly. “He 
is a poor financier, and he has ruined 
you and himself. My dear, if there 
were any earthly thing I could do, at 
whatever sacrifice —" 

“Don’t!” she interrupted, with a little 
gesture of quiet resignation, “I know 
that you would do anything; I would 
do anything myself. It’s worse for you 
than for me. But n't help you, 
either; | wish I could. 

“Do you, my dear?" He stood by 
the door, stroking his neat gray mus- 
tache with nervous fingers. “Do you 
really? Ah, I wonder?” 

She turned quickly, looking at him 
with puzzled, unhappy eyes. 

“Surely you know I would. 
you ask?” 

“T don't know—an idea—a thought. 
An opportunity might present itself. 
One never can tell—I_ wondered, 
Heaven knows, I wouldn't do anything 
to force you. I may be foolish, but I 
am not like that, Well, well, we will 
see—” 

He hurried out, leaving his jerky, 
disconnected sentences to do their work. 
Enid scarcely waited till the door had 
closed. What her father had said made 
little impression on her mind. All her 
thoughts and longings were centered on 
the man who waited for her, and she 
passed down the pathway leading to the 
highroad with a quiet, decided step, At 
the gate he met her. The half light of 
evening hid their faces in gray shadow, 
but the silent handclasp told more than 
any word or look could have done. She 
clung to his hand as though for sup- 

rt and comfort, yet she held herself 

ravely, a little defiantly. 


Why do 


“You have heard?” she asked 
scarcely above a whisper. 

“Yes; I couldn't help hearing. Enid, 
what made him do it?) Who advised 
him?” 

“I don’t know. He is mysterious. 
He won't tell me. Perhaps he has his 
reasons. 1 only know that the money 
has gone. In 2 few weeks we must 
leave here—where for I dare not 
think.” She gave his hand a little, des- 
perate squeeze. “Oh, Wilfred, Wil- 
fred! It will break his heart!” 

“Hush! It’s no use lamenting. We 
must face things.” 

His voice rang hard, and his profile, 
clean cut against the evening sky, 
looked stonelike in its harsh decision. 

“All my life is altered, too,” he said 
bitterly. “My allowance, my hope of 
a good practice, is gone. No one can 
help me.” 

“Not even I!” 

“No, not even 

Something in tise voice drowned her 
own pain in a flood of generous pity. 

“Oh, Wilfred, that is the worst of 
all! I had meant to help you. I had 
meant to make your road to fame so 
smooth. And now it is all taken from 
you—everything. Wilfred, what will 
you do?” 

“Go on,” he said curtly. “Go on in 
the rut. The discovery must go. | 
have lost my best hope—I have lost 
you.” 

“Wilfred!” 

“We must face that, too, dear. 
you wait for me: 


Un- 


He was silent a moment, as though 
listening to the echo of that quiet, con- 
fident voice. When he spoke aj 
was with a hesitating gentleness 

“Are you so sure?” 

“T am quite sure.” 

“You will be tempted.” 

“Do you think so little of me?” 

He caught her almost roughly by the 
shoulders. 

“If you will wait it will make up,” 
he said between his teeth. “And per- 
haps, after all, I shall win. There are 
two incentives behind me that have 
never failed—love and hate!” 
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“Hate?” 

He nodded. 

“My father lies there and looks at 
me,” he said, with a sudden harsh 
change of tone. “He cannot move or 
speak, but he looks at me and wills 
me: ‘Find out the man who has done 
this, and make him suffer as I suffer.” 
There are no papers to guide me, but I 
have sworn to him that I shall obey. 
1 shall not fail. Vengeance is mine!” 

“Hush!” she interrupted. “You 
poeaten me, You will do nothing reck- 
ies: 


o. A reckless vengeance is a bad 
one. It must be slow, lingering.” He 
laughed suddenly, a short, harsh laugh 
of bitter self-mockery. “1 talk like the 
stage hero—or villain—do 1 not? 
Powerful emotions are always theatri- 
cal, if one has the courage to express 
them. One must keep them out of sight. 
Forget what I have said.” 

She looked at him. Even in the 
growing darkness, he could see the 
depth of feeling in her wide-open eyes. 

“TI shall not forget,” she said. 
“Vengeance is not womanly, and I am 
very much a woman. But I have been 
hurt too much not to understand. And 
I will make up to you, Wilfred; I will 
make good all this present trouble.” 

He kissed her with a passion that 
was almost brutal. 

“I know. I trust you. You have 
lifted a weight——” ‘He stopped, ar- 
rested by the sound of footsteps on the 
gravel pathway, and she disengaged 
herself gently from his arms. 

“Go now,” she whispered, “If it is 
my father, I don’t want to burden him 
with my own trouble. I shall see you 
next week, Wilfred. Good-by, dear.” 

“Good-by.” 

He had vanished into the gathering 
twilight before she turned to meet the 
newcomer. Even as she did so, a sud- 
den warning instinct told her that it 
was not her father who had come to 
find her, and she gave no start of sur- 
prise as she saw Peter de Warren 
standing before her. In some strange, 
painful way, she had expected him, and 
she held out her hand with a quiet 
courtesy which hid an unreasoned fear. 
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“Your father said I might come and 
look for you,” Peter said simply. “1 
told him—I wanted to speak to you.” 

It was all so abrupt that she could 
only look at him in tongue-tied anx- 
iety. He was holding his slight figure 
very erect, but his face was ashy, and 
there was the familiar nervous moye- 
ment of the lips which she had grown 
to hate. She withdrew her hand, and 
began to walk slowly toward the house. 

“Is it anything important?” she 
asked, in a voice which did not sound 
like her own. 

“Yes, very. I want to ask you to be 
my wife.” She stood still at that, hor- 
rified by this sudden crude realization 
of the worst, and he gave a little, un- 
comfortable laugh. “I’m not very elo- 
quent, I know, but I'm not such a con- 
ceited fool as to believe that eloquence 
would help me. If I told you that— 
that I loved you as, perhaps, few men 
have ever loved, it would only disgust 
and anger you. You despise me— 
rightly—and what | feel is nothing to 

ou. I knew all that days ago—when 

funked at the hedge.” He drew his 
breath quickly, “It’s not my love that 
I offer you, though God knows that 
loye is there if you would like it.” 

“T am afraid I don’t understand,” 
she said unsteadily. 

“T will explain. I will try and put 
it clearly to you, and try and keep my 
own feelings out of it. The other day, 
when I realized I hadn't a chance, I 
meant to give up and go away and 
leave you in peace. If I was a coward, 
I wanted to prove that I wasn’t a cad. 
Then the crash came. That changed 
things. The same day my father set- 
tled half his fortune on me—on condi- 
tion that I married you.” 

“Stop!” she broke in, with a fierce 
gesture. “Do you think I want to hear 
all that?” 

“No, no; yet I beg you to listen. If 
I have put it brutally, like the bounder 
I probably am, try and forgive me. 
And don’t think harshly of my father. 
He and I—we both come of a common 
stock—and, strange as it may seem to 
you, he loves me. I'm his one weak 
ness, And he knew I wanted you, and 
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he tried in his own way to give me my 
heart’s desire. He didn’t understand 
that I couldn’t buy you.” 

“I am glad you, at least, realize that 
much,” she said, with bitter sarcasm. 

“I couldn’t, and I wouldn't,” he went 
on, “I care too much for that. If I 
offer you my name and wealth, it is 
not for my own sake, but because I 
want to shield you and those you love 
from trouble. If I could help you with- 
out thrusting myself upon you, I would. 
I ask nothing for myself—nothing— 
neither your affection nor friendship. 
If you would marry me, I would go 
away the very day you became my 
wife; you should never see me again.” 

Don't!" she interrupted wildly. 
trous—impossible !” 

“Not impossible—not monstrous, I 
have told you I ask nothing, and so I 
have the right to plead with you. I can 
save you from misery and poverty; 
that, perhaps, is nothing to you; but 
there is your father.” 

She stood still. She had the feeling 
that an icy hand had laid hold upon 
her, choking, paralyzing her. She had 
felt so strong, and now something was 
nearing her against which she could do 
nothing. 

‘My father!” she echoed faintly. 

“He is old. He loves you. It will 
break his heart to see you suffer 
through his fault. It will kill him to 


leave his house. His only hope is 
through you. He—wishes it.” 
She smothered a groan. The Un- 


known Something was there—a dark, 
pitiless figure which she could not yet 
realize. Was it temptation—the tempta- 
tion of which Otway had spoken—or 
duty? The two promises she had made 
stood opposite each other; in one short 
hour they had become antagonist 5 
One had to be broken. Which? She 
thought of the broad-shouldered man 
striding alone through the darkness, 
and a passionate protest against the sac- 
rifice of their love rose up within her, 
Anything—but not that! She lifted her 
head, the refusal on her lips. Peter’s 
eyes met hers in steady, doglike plead- 
ing. 

“Can't you trust me?” he said. 


“Everything—everything — shall be 
yours.” 
He held out his hand. In that mo- 


ment a new, blinding thought had 
flashed through her mind. Everything 
would be hers. Wealth—great wealth. 
And there was the Discovery—dearer 
to him than herself, than any other 
onsideration, What if the two pron 
's were reconcilable, synonymou: 
And in that moment of desperate ag: 
nizing indecision she heard her father’s 
qusvenne: voice coming from the 
hou 


nid!” She turned. She saw him 
standing against the background of the 
lighted balcony window—a frail, bro- 
ken figure—his hands outstretched in 
steady joy. “Enid, my dear child, 
is it really true?” 

Then she understood, That which 
she would have thrust from her in 
loathing he had taken for granted—the 
certain fulfillment of her promise—her 
duty. She took Peter's outstretched 
hand in her own, 

“It is true,” she said, in a low, bro- 


ken e. “I am to marry—Peter—if 
he is content——” 

He held her hand a moment, then 
dropped it. 


“Tam content,” he said gently. 


CHAPTER V. 


The chairman of the committee for 
the Society of Helpers had risen and 
begged to give out a notice. 

“Doctor Otway,” he said, “has sent 
round a special appeal for a woman 
dying of consumption. She lives in 
a wretched neighborhood, and is af- 
flicted with a brutal husband. Twenty 
pounds would be a godsend. He in- 
vites inquiry, and would be glad to an- 
swer all questions at his surgery, num- 
ber ten Johns Street, E. C.” 

At that moment Mrs. Peter de War- 
ren, at whom the chairman had cast a 
hopeful eye, had risen from her seat 
and gone out. The progress of the 
swiftly drawn victoria had seemed in- 
tolerably slow, and now, as she stood 
in the great, empty drawing-room, she 
felt as though there were fever in her 
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blood, giving her no rest. She went 
over to her desk, and took out her 
bank book. Her account was already 
overdrawn, and yet that twenty pounds 
—insignificant sum, in view of all the 
surrounding luxury—had to be found 
at once, for she could not wait. 

And it was at that moment that her 
husband's absence came to her in the 
light of a grievance. Peter had kept 
his part of the contract. He avoided 
her; he left her to live her own life. 
And now for the first time she wanted 
him, and he was not there. She knew 
that he went every afteinoon to his 
club, but even in that moment of im- 
patient need the idea of seeking him 
there never crossed her mind. For 
jee he was too much a stranger to 
ner. 

She looked about her frowningly. 
Twenty pounds! She knew that there 
were greater sums than that in the cash 
box in his library; and she knew, too, 
where the duplicate keys were hidden, 
There would be no harm in taking the 
money now. She could tell him after- 
ward. He would not mind. For the 
stranger had a quality not usual in 
strangers—he was generous. Without 
hesitation, she slipped out of the draw- 
ing-room and down the passage leading 
to his room. The door was closed, 
but she was too sure of herself, too 
eager, to pause in a moment's doubt, 
She entered, and saw too late that her 
husband was seated at his writing desk. 
He rose instantly, and she stood on the 
threshold, her face flushed with em- 
barrassment and anger. 

“T beg your pardon,” she stammered, 
“I thought you were at the club. I did 
not know you were here.” 

“Does that mean that you would not 
have come if you had known?’ he 
asked, smiling. 

a would not haye disturbed you." 

“You are not disturbing me. 
T am here every afternoon,” 
I thought——” She h 
between a sudden curi 
habitual reserve. 
finished lamely, 

“Yet if you had 
servants they would have told you. I 


Be- 
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told them if you kde lene edie 

” It was his turn to hesitate, an 
she looked at him with increasing trou- 
ble. 

“Do you stay in——” 

“In case you should happen to want 
me.” The same timid, apologetic smile 
quivered at the corners of his mouth. 
“I'm afraid it was rather a useless pre- 
caution, but still I should have hated 
you to have come in vain.” 

He drew up a chair for her, but she 
refused the offer with a quick, im- 
patient gesture. A new emotion was 
rising above her impatience, but she 
would not recognize it as shame. 

“Thank you. I came to see—that is 
—I wanted some money, and I find 
my banking account has been over- 
drawn.” 

She lifted her head, and looked at 
him with a sudden defiance. 

“Iam sorry. It was that new hos- 
pital. I did not want, to refuse. It 
shall not happen again.” 

“I hope there will never be any ne- 
cessity,” he replied quietly. “If you 
look, you will find that the account is 
in order. I paid in five hundred pounds 
for you this morning.” 

She caught her breath, and her de- 
fiance became an ugly, feeble thing. 

“You are very good—Peter.” 

He shook his head. 

“T have not been half good enough; 
I never shall be.” She thought his 
voice shook, but the next instant he 
went on in a steady, matter-of-fact 
tone: “How much do you want?” 

“Nothing; that is——” She tried 
to laugh. “Now that the banking ac- 
count is in order, I don’t need to trou- 
ble you.” 

“You may not want to be bothered 
with checks. I have gold enough here.” 

He went over to the safe by the win- 
dow, and swung open the massive door. 
As he stood counting out the money, 
she watched him with a new interest. 
She acknowledged unwillingly that he 
had changed. He no longer wore the 
overexact clothes of the old days. He 
was still very spruce, but the indefin- 
able something which makes for bad 
taste was gone. And yet—in spite of 
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it all—how puny he looked, how in- 
significant! The thought had no sooner 
flashed through her brain than he 
turned round. 

“There!” he said cheerfully. “I 
have made it twenty-five. One never 
knows. Sometimes one wants more 
than_one thinks.” 

“Thank you.” 
and the sense of 
cruelly definite. 
very good, 

She went to the door, and he held 
it open for her. 

“You are going out again?” he asked 
with the old apologetic timidity. 

“Yes. J am going down eastward. 
There is a poor woman I want to help 
—with your money. 

His eyes seemed to hold her waiting 
against her will. They were full of an 
inexpressible trouble. 

Do you like that sort of thing? 
he asked. 

Re like to try and help make other 

le—less unhappy.” 

Does it make you happy?” 

n ironical answer trembled on her 

She held it back. 

“Tt helps,” she said gently. 

“Then | am glad. I should be glad 
of anything that helps.” 

He stood aside, and she went out. 
The carriage was still bart, | for her, 
and she gave the order for Westmin- 
ster. From thence she made use of a 
motor omnibus, going her way with the 
quiet certainty of long custom. She 
was unaware that at a carefully mea: 
ured distance she w 
The man who followe 
deed, too accustomed to his task to be 
easily caught. In the crowded thor- 
oughfares he kept close to her, his cap 
drawn over his eves, his coat collar 
over his ears; and when she turned 
into a quiet by-street he dropped be- 
hind, walking with a light, noiseless 
step, and keeping to the shadow of the 
houses, At the end of the street she 
stopped and looked up at the house, 
which hung like a last shred of re- 
spectability on the edge of a noisome, 
dirty back alley. A brass plate bearing 
the name of Doctor Otway caught her 


She took the money, 
shame became all too 
“Thank you; you are 


” 


attention, She went up the flight of 
uneven stone steps, and rang the bell. 
She turned as she did so, and looked 
back the w he had come; but she 
saw nothing but the figure of a loafer, 
his back toward her, his shoulders 
hunched in the familiar attitude of 
sullen discontent. 
“Yes, miss?” 

She turned again, startled by the sud- 
den opening of the door, and found 
herself confronted by a dirty, slatternly 
little maid, who was staring at her with 
ved wonderment. 

Doctor Otway at home?" Enid 


; he’s just gone out.” 

Still Enid did not move, and the little 
maid of all work felt an increasing in- 
terest. Evidently the lady was in trou- 
ble, and tle little servant had a good 
heart beating beneath the none too im- 
maculate apron. 

“Was you very anxious to see the 
doctor, miss?” 

“Yes, y very anxious. I have 
come all the way—a long way to see 
Le Do you know when he will be 

ac 


No; I know where he’s gone, 
though, but I don’t rightly know as 
T ought to tell you. It ain't a nice place 
for ladies. There’s a lot of rough, 
nasty people.” 

Where is it?” Enid asked eagerly. 

The girl glanced doubtfully at the 
half crown which had been thrust into 
her grimy palm. 

“It's three streets off, m'lady—Pur- 
ple Alley, number ten, first _ floor. 
You're sure to find ’m there. ’E goes 
there every day to ’ave a look at a 
poor woman wots got a drunken. ’us- 
band and a rotten Jung—” 

“Thank you. 

She left her informant standing 
open-mouthed on the doorstep, and 
hurried along the street indicated. She 
was not afraid, yet as she stood at last 
at the entrance of Purple Alley she 
hesitated. Dirt, squalor, misery she 
had seen, but nothing so utterly 
wretched as this narrow, sunless back- 
water, The tops of the dingy houses 
seemed almost to touch each other, and 
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the air was as fetid and stagnant as 
the untended gutters, 

Enid went on, A few dirty children 
stared at her, and a woman seated on 
the steps of a gin shop called out a 
shrill, insulting epithet; but she reached 
No. 10 without further interference. 

The door stood ajar, and she entered. 
From somewhere ,above the narrow, 
ill-lit stairs, she could hear men’s voices 
and an occasional burst of rough, dis- 
cordant laughter, She did not turn 
back. She was ashamed of the sudden 
fear which crept over her, and she be- 
gan the ascent of the rickety stairs with 
beating heart and firmly compressed 
lips. The sound of the voices guided 
her, and at the closed door on the first 
landing she stopped and knocked. 
There was a moment's silence. Then 
a chair was pushed back. She could 
hear the sound of heavy, unsteady steps, 
and then, before her increasing fear 
could gain the mastery over her, the 
door was pulled wide open. 

“Well, wot d’yer want?” 

Against the pale, uncertain back- 
ground of light, she saw a heavy, 
slouching figure, an ugly, bloated face 
which scowled down at her in suspi- 
cious question, The actuality of her 
danger gave her a momentary self-pos- 
session, 
beg your pardon,” she said quietly. 
“T came to see if I could find Doctor 
Otway. I understood that he was 
here. 

The man stood aside. 

“You come along in!” he said curtly. 

There was no choice now but to obey 
She entered, The low room was 
clouded by the fumes of vile tobacco, 
but the first glance showed her that 
the second man seated by the table was 
not the man she sought. She turned, 
mastered by a panic which was rising 
fast to the surface of her apparent 
calm, 

“Doctor Otway is not here?” she 
said. 

“No, ’e ain't ’ere; but ‘ere often 
enough, curse ‘im! Wot dyer want 
with “im?” 

The man seated at the table rose and 
walked negligently toward the door, 
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Enid saw the movement, and realized 
that she was cut off, but it was too 
late. Her only hope lay in her own 
courage. 

“IT came here because I understood 
Doctor Otway is attending a poor 
woman with consumption,” she said 
steadily. “I meant to try and be oF 
some assistance. As he is not here, I 
will come again.” 

“No, you don’t! You can be of lots 
of assistance without your precious 


doctor. I’m the poor woman’s husband. 
‘You ‘and over wot you've brought. Til 
take care of it.” 

She evaded his brutal, outstretched 
hand. 

“Let me pass. I shall do nothing of 
the sort.” 


“All right, my fine lady. Bill, you 
go and keep the way clear. Now, then, 
’and over—and if you squeal, by Greg- 
ory, T'll——' 

A moment later the man in the over- 
coat who stood at the corner of Pur- 
ple Alley heard a sound which aroused 
him instantly and completely from his 
apparent lethargy. Almost before the 
inhabitants realized his presence, he had 
reached the door of No. 10 and had 
dashed it open, There on the threshold 
he stopped short, as though the breath 
had suddenly been knocked out of him. 
The man guarding the foot of the stai 
laughed. 

“Now, then, jackanapes, wot are ye 
doing in other people’s houses ?” 

“My wife is here,” was the panting 
answer. “I have reason to believe that 
she is in danger. Out of my way!” 

The laugh was repeated. Warren 
put up his hands in a wild attempt at 
self-defense, and the next instant he 
was flung headlong through the open 
door into the street, crashing onto the 
pavement with a violence which left 
him stunned and bleeding. The door 
was banged roughly to, and a little 
crowd of bystanders burst into a guf- 
faw. Possibly Peter heard the sound; 
possibly his subconscious self, working 
through the darkness, roused him. He 
struggled to his knees, calling for help 
in a thin, cracked yoice which produced 
a fresh outbreak of mockery from the 
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crowd. Then abruptly the little, jeer- 
ing circle was burst asunder, A man 
from whom the roughest loafer seemed 
to shrink with sullen respect bent over 
Peter, and dragged him to his feet. 

“What has happened? Who are 
your” 

Peter lifted his head, and for a sec- 
ond the two men stared at each other, 

“Never mind who I am; for God’s 
sake, help me! My wife is in that 
house.” 

Wilfred Otway made no answer. He 
let go his hold of the reeling man, and 
flung himself against the locked door. 
It yielded almost instantly, the worm- 
eaten wood rending and splitting to 
right and left; and before the sentinel 
on the other side could clear himself 
from the débris he had received a blow 
on the jaw which sent him full length 
along the narrow, ill-lit passage. Ot- 
way sprang up the stairs three steps at 
a time, and Warren followed slowly, 
clinging to the banisters. 

At the top he found that that which 
he had tried to do was already accom- 
plished. The assailant, whoever he was, 
was lying with his head in the fender, 
groaning feebly; and in the center of 
the room stood Otway, with one arm 
laid supportingly about Enid’s shoul- 
ra moment Peter de Warren 
stood silent on the threshold. There 
was a bruise on his cheek, which had 
ady begun to discolor, and he looked 
curiously, pitifully inadequate. When 
he spoke, his voice shook, 

“Is she safe? Is she hurt?’ he 
asked. 

“No, no; only frightened. Enid— 
Mrs. de Warren—your husband is 
here. 

She looked up like a woman awaken- 
ing from a dream, and in the same mo- 
ment Otway drew back from her with 
a formal politeness. 

“Peter?” she said. “You here?” 

“Yes. I followed you.” A dull dush 
mounted his white face. “I usually fol- 
low you. I felt it was not safe for 
you to go alone. But it seems my pro- 
tection has been farcical—all along. 
This—this gentleman saved you.” 


Otway bowed slightly, his face hard 
and expressionless. 

“Saved is rather a glorification of 
fact,” he commented. “It’s no hard 
task to settle a couple of these cow- 
ardly ruffians. Still, 1 am glad to have 
been of service. This region is not safe 
for ladies.” 

“I came here to find you—because I 
heard you needed help,” Enid inter- 
rupted quickly, 

“Ah? I am grateful. But I am 
afraid my work is beyond your help, 
Mrs. de Warren.” 

She uttered a little, gasping sound, 
as though he had struck her, and he 
turned quietly to her husband. 

“I think you had better get away 
quickly, Mr. de Warren,” he went on, 
“The people have a nasty temper, and 
when the two scoundrels are on their 
feet again there will be trouble. Your 
wife is quite well enough to move.” 

Peter looked at him with an increas- 
ing, troubled interest. 

“Have we not met before?” he asked. 

“Possibly. My name—Otway—may 
be familiar to’ you.” 

“Ah, yes, I remember,” he winced. 
“Tt was at the hunt.” 

“Exactly—at the hunt.” 

Peter de Warren drew himself up, 
squaring his narrow shoulders. 

“T am immensely grateful to you,” 
he said. “You have been a true friend 
in need to my wife. I can’t thank you 
properly now, but I hope you will give 
me an opportunity when you come to 
see us. My wife will be glad to see 
an old friend. ¥ 

Otway made a slight, deprecating 
gesture, 

“T ean scarcely lay claim to such a 
title. And, in any case, I never come 
westward.” 

“You will make an exception for 
us?” 

“T am afraid it is not possible, And 
now may I suggest that you should 
make your departure? My friend there 
in the fender is coming round and will 
need my assistance.” 

“Is it safe for you to remain?” 

A slow, ironical smile played round 
Otway’s thin lips. 
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“Tt is scarcely ever safe in these 
parts. I am not afraid, if that is what 
you mean. Will you not go on ahead 
and clear the way?” 

Warren held out his hand, but the 
other seemed to overlook the offer, and 
he went out onto the landing. Enid 
lingered for an instant. The color was 
coming back slowly to her cheeks, but 
her eyes were desperate. 

“Come!” she begged. 
address—for my sake!” 

He waved the card aside. 

“I know your address, 
sake—I shall not come.” 

“Wilfred. 

“Mrs. de Warren, your husband is 
waiting.” 

She met his ironical self-possession 
with regained dignity. 

“I have waited a year for the op- 
portunity to speak to you,” she said. "I 
must speak to you—I'must! | have the 
right to ask as much of you.” 

He looked at her without the slight- 
est change of expression. 

“In that case, Mrs. de Warren, 
you have the right, I will come. 

He held the door open, and bowed 
her out onto the landing. 


“There is our 


For your 


ince 


CHAPTER VI, 


The conversation at Peter's dinner 
table had turned to criminology. A 
murderer had been pardoned on ac- 
count of extenuating circumstances, 
and a banker on Mrs, de Warren's left 
had expressed himself gratified by the 
home secretary's decision. 

“We are growing more humane,” he 
said, sipping at his hock with critical 
satisfaction. 

Wilfred Otway, on the other side of 
the table, looked up. 

“You are quite satisfied that our hu- 
manity is really humane?” he asked 
quietly, It was almost the first time 
he had joined in a general conve 
tion, and his vis-a-vis regarded him 
with a good-natured condescension. 

“I scarcely understand you, doctor,” 
he said. “A member of your profes- 
sion must surely be always on the side 
of mere: 
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“Mercy, yes—sentimentality, no. 
The deliberate conservation of a use- 
less and even dangerous life does not 
appeal to me as humane.” 

The financier stared, aghast, and 
Peter leaned across from his end of 
the table. 

“Then you approve—you would en- 
courage capital punishment?" he asked. 

“No; that is a waste of life.” 

There was a general, if scarcely per- 
ceptible, movement of impatience. 
Only Peter remained quietly, intensely 
absorbed. 

“Doesn’t that want explaining ?” 

“A doctor would understand me,” 
was the curt answer. ‘To men of our 
profession, life, diseased and healthy, is 
of the utmost value. We have alway 
been hampered by the belief that to ex- 
periment with it is to offend against its 
sacredness. I venture to say that were 
the great discoverers and investigators 
of our time allowed to test their ex- 
periments on half a dozen men who 
had proved themselves otherwise value- 
less to their fellow creatures, millions 
would be relieved of unthinkable suf- 
fering; the next generation would be 
relieved of a dozen scourges.” He 
threw back his massive head, and a new 
light of enthusiasm flashed out of his 
deep-set eyes “Let me suppose a case. 

“In every hundred there is at least 
one man whom I will call an ‘odd’ life. 
Let me suppose further that a young 
doctor has made a discovery—s 
the matter of infectious diseases—which 
needs one dangerous, perhaps fatal, ex- 
periment before it can be perfected. Of 
what incalculable value would it be if 
the ‘odd’ life might be sacrificed in the 
cause of humanity!” 

The banker emitted an angry 
clamation : 

’Pon my word, what theories ! 

“T don’t think you would make a nice 
family doctor,” commented his wife, 
with a playful shake of the finger. 

A faint smile softened the rugged 
severity of Otway’s face. 

“You need have no fear. I am the 
last person to risk my neck by experi- 
menting without permission. And with 
permission”"—he laughed—“I do not 


ex- 
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suppose there is a single man who real- 
izes that he is either useless or an im: 
pediment, or who, having realized it, 
would sacrifice himself for the sake of 
others.” 

It was by the merest chance, perhaps, 
that his eyes fastened themselves on 
Peter's, and for an instant the two men 
remained motionless, as though para- 
lyzed by the recognition of their an- 
tagonism. It was the angry financier 
who broke the silence. 

“Pray, are you the great investiga- 
tor?” he asked sarcastically. “Have 
you got a diphtheria serum up your 
sleeve?” 

Otway did not look at him. 

“I have,” he said simply, “But an 
unproved discovery is worthless. 1 can- 
not experiment on myself, and I have 
not the wealth to buy myself a sub- 
ject.” 

“Good heavens, sir! Do you mean 
that if you could buy a man to consent 
you would experiment with his exist- 


was the deliberate answer. 
“For the sake of the other millions.” 

Enid Warren rose to her feet. She 
had grown deadly pale, and when she 
passed through the door which Otway 
held open for her she turned her head 
away from him as though to avoid his 
eyes. The banker gulped down a 
mouthful of wine. 

You doctors oughtn't to be allowed 
in society,” he said. “Didn’t you see 
how upset Mrs. de Warren was 

“Perhaps my wife was moved—by a 
train of thought,” said Peter de War- 
ren, with his eyes on the tablecloth. 

Half an hour later the three men 
entered the drawing-room. It seemed 
a mere chance that Mrs. de Warren was 
standing near the curtained doorway 
which led into her boudoir. It was with 
an apparently careless friendliness that 
she beckoned Otway to her side. 

“I have some old memories to show 
you,” she said, smiling, “old pictures, 
Would you care to see them?” 

He bowed and followed her. In the 
daintily furnished room, with its pink- 
shaded lights, his tall figure in the 
threadbare evening dress looked out of 


place. His face, hard and defiant, was 
almost incongruous. She stood oppo- 
site him, the little table with the photos 
between, and looked at him with a tense 
eagerness, as though striving to satisfy 
some desperate hunger. He returned 
the gaze, but without a trace of soften- 
ing in his set features. 

“You ought to have spared me this,” 
he said between his clenched teeth, “I 
came here because you claimed the 
right to see me. Your dinner was ex- 
cellent, but I am not starving. Your 
friends are all that is delightful, but I 
am out of my element among them. 
As it is, I have disturbed the placid 
waters of their self-content. I suppose 
T have helped to feed your vanity. May 
I go 

“Have you really the right to speak 
like that?” she said gravely. 

He shrugged his shoulders, 

“I have the right to spare myself 
unnecessary suffering.” 

“L also,” She held her head with a 
new courage. “I have suffered a year, 
and now | have the right to demand 
peace. I have the right to explain— 
to atone.” 

“What is there to explain?” he asked 
coldly, “Do you imagine that atone- 
ment is so e 

“Wait! Wilfred, we have only a 
few minutes together—perhaps for the 
last time; you must listen. A year ago 
you went away without a word. I 
wrote to you; you returned my letters 
unread.” 

He burst into a rough laugh. 

“I'm sorry ; I wasn’t in the mood for 
feminine explanations, dainty pretti- 


nesses, var | lies, It was for your 
father’s sake, no doubt. I believe that 
is the correct excuse, is it not? For- 


give me; I accept in advance every- 
thing you want to tell me, but I do not 
want to hear it. The matter is closed.” 

The tears rushed to her eyes, and for 
an instant she stretched out her hand 
with such silent pleading that he hesi- 
tated, looking at her with sullen, bitter 


eyes. 

jh, Wilfred! Are men so forget- 
ful? Is a year long enough to bring 
forgetfulness ?” 
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“No, unluckily.” The response broke 
from him against his will, and he 
clenched his fists in a moyement of im- 
potent resentment. “Why do you force 
all this from me? Is it a satisfaction 
to you to know that you put the finish- 
ing stroke to my misery—a misery that 
I can’t shake off—that haunts me— 
paralyzes me? You have your husband, 
your wealth, your pleasure. You sold 
urself for these things.” 


‘Are you sure?” 
Or for your father’s sake. What 
do I care? It was not for me.” 


Are you sure?” He swung round, 
startled by the intensity of her ques- 
tion. 

“T don’t understand——” 

“Hasn't it ever struck you I might 
have ‘sold’ myself for something 
greater—for the sake of something 
dearer to you than even I was?” 

“Enid, before Heaven, I loved no one 
but you—I love no one but you!” 

“Not evens your work? 

He started back a step like a man 
who has been blinded by a sudden flash 
of light. 


work? Yes, my work stands 
above every earthly consideration. Yes, 
that’s true; it must do if I am to suc- 
ceed p 
“And do you imagine T did not think 
of that when the great choice was put 
before mi 
“Enic 
“Don’t you think that I realized all 
my refusal—my acceptance—meant to 
you?" she went on I 
refused, you might after many years 
have won a wife who would have hung 
like a millstone about your neck. If I 
accepted, [ made it possible to make 
good, to help you to your end, There!” 
She took a sealed packet from the ta- 
ble, and laid it before him. “That is 
mine to give you; that is the price for 
which I ‘sold’ myself ; that is what T 
have saved from the pleasures which 
you think I hold so dear. Take it—if, 
indeed, your work is above all earthly 
consideration.” 
nid, | can’t! 
no—self-respect ?” 
“If you refuse, then you love your 


Do you think I have 
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pride more than you loved me—or your 
duty.” 


He stood silent, the sealed package 
in his hand, his brows knitted with the 
violence of the conflict, and she went 
on with a regained calm: 

“Not even your pride need feel of- 
fended. The world knows that | have 
dedicated myself to the cause of suf- 
fering. There are half a dozen re- 
search funds which are more to me 
than I need tell you. If I help you I 
help my fellow creatures through you. 
I shall tell my husband to-night of 
what I have done.” 

He drew a deep, shuddering sigh, as 
though relieved from some frightful 
inward suspense. 

“You are right,” he said slowly. “I 
must accept. Neither your feelings or 
mine must weigh in the balance. With 
—this—I should have opportunities— 
which I have waited for—of immeas- 
urable value—at one bound, perhaps.” 
He spoke like a man calculating to him- 
self aloud. He was even smiling a lit- 
tle, a tight-lipped smile of a soldier who 
sees victory after long battle; and the 
woman beside him was forgotten. Sud- 
denly, by the merest chance, his roving 
eyes encountered her face, and in an 
instant he was at her side, grasping her 
wrist with a reckless passion. “Enid, 
do you think I am satisfied? Do you 
think [ am going my way—even to my 
work—without you? Do you think I 
don't see what you've paid? Make your 
gift complete! What is he to you—a 
poor, puny coward?” 

She wrenched herself free. A wave 
of hot color brought the ebbing life 
back to her cheeks, 

“He is my husband!” she said 
clearly. “And that is his money. Don’t 
you understand ? If I were disloyal I 
couldn't do it. It is only because it is 
all over between us that I have the 
right.” Her voice broke, and she 
stretched out her hand with a little, 
unsteady smile, “Oh, Wilfred, don’t 
take the consolation from me that I 
have helped you. Go away—forget me 
—fulfill your destiny. That will be 
happiness enough for us both.” 

He shook his head. 
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‘ot for me. I'll go ahead, because 
Tm not the sort that lets themselves 
be stamped out; but I’ve been cheated 
of the one happiness that made my life 
worth while to myself, and, by God, 
if ever I find the man who has made 
us suffer- ce 

He stopped short, and as she saw 
his drawn, gray face, her own hard- 
ened. 

“If it was, indeed, done purposely, 
then even I would not spare him,” she 
said. 

Antl it was at that moment that Peter 
pushed aside the curtains. 

“Enid ” he began, and then stood 
still, looking from one to the other. 

They. too, looked at him in that tense 
moment of suppressed emotion with a 
conscious antagonism touched with con- 
tempt. He seemed to feel it. The 
smile died from his small face. 

“Won't you come and sing to us a 
little?" he asked mechanically. 

She laughed, and the sound rang ugly 
in the heavy quiet. 

“Of course I will sing—as much as 
ever you like.” she said, and led the 
way. The two men followed her in 
silence. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Mr. Mortimer de Warren closed the 
door upon his last visitor with a click 
that sounded curiously final. It was as 
though he had set his heel on some 
noisome insect, and had ground it to 
death without passion, but with the de- 
liberate intention of clearing an objec- 
tionable object from his path. \When 
he went back to his desk and touched 
the electric bell, his manner expressed 
a cold, satisfied’ repose. 

“Tell Mr. Peter I am disengaged,” 
he said to the clerk who answered his 
summons, “I should be glad if he 
would see me here.” 

The clerk obeyed with the alacrity of 
fear. Fear was undoubtedly the strong- 
est ingredient in the feelings which Mr. 
Mortimer de Warren's employees felt 
for him, They believed him to be with- 
out feeling of any sort, and certainly 
if he had a “weak spot” no one had 
succeeded in finding it. They stared 


after “Mr. Peter” as at a man enter- 
ing upon a known and dangerous al- 
venture. 

“Well, my boy, what can I do for 
you? 
Peter de Warren took his father’s 
outstretched hand and pressed it, then 
sank down in the leather chair on the 
opposite side of the table. For a mo- 
ment he was silent, drawing off his 
gloves with the careful deliberation of 
a man who is trying to gain time; and 
the old financier watched him, his own 
expression undergoing a subtle, un- 
namable change. It could not be said 
to have softened, but undoubtedly 
something unusual was at work behind 
the high, deeply lined forehead. . His 
small, deep-set eyes were ironically 
amused, and when he broke the silence 
again his voice sounded less raspin; 

“You don’t often pay me city visits, 
Peter. Although I feel deeply hon- 
ored, I have an inkling that trouble of 
some sort is the cause. That so 

The younger man looked up from 
his grave contemplation of the linoleum 
flooring. 

“I want your assistance, sir, though 
ly trouble.” 


Mortimer de Warren 
reached for his check book thing 
in his manner betrayed the slightest an- 
noyance or displeasure; on the con- 
trary, the tight mouth had relaxed into 
a smile as he sat waiting, pen in hand. 
“How much?” he repeated 

“That depends on you, si 

“Is it as bad as that, ther 

“I ought to explain; it’s not for my- 
self.” 

“For Enid?” 

He brought out the name awkwardly, 
seeming to struggle with some discom- 
fort, and Peter nodded. 

“Yes—at least, partly. I wonder, sir, 
if you remember a man you had in your 
office some years back—a certain Jacob 
Otway?” 

“Yes, I remember him. He was my 
chief accountant.” 

Mr. de Warren laid down his pen, 
and settled himself more comfortably 
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in his chair. His face had resumed the 
normal lines of blank imperturbability. 
“What about him? Is he a friend of 
yours?" 

“No, I have never set eyes on him. 
a his son—is an old friend of my 
wi 

“Of Enid’s? Ah!” 

Mr. Mortimer de Warren’s tone was 
gently surprised. It suggested that his 


brain was only partially engaged in the 
topic of conversation, and Peter laid 
a thin, nervous hand on the table with 
a movement that demanded attention. 
So much determination was new in him, 
and the financier glanced at him with 
an peeaty fli s 


“Who 


\ dees gous fellow—awfully 
clever. He believes himself. on the 
verge of some discovery or other— 
‘pon my word, I don’t know what of— 
never could understand diseases—but 
he is handicapped. No money, you 
know, sir; and it seems poor doctors 
get pretty well shelved.” His fair, 
scarcely discernible eyebrows contracted 
a moment. Enid and I were both 
rather interested. We'd like to give 
him a leg up.” 

“Enid is a first-class philanthropist,” 
Mortimer de Warren observed, with a 
less pleasant smile. 

“Ves, isn't she? She is good—the 
kindest-hearted woman in the world.” 
His voice rang with a young enthusi: 
n not altogether in ordance with 
tired, troubled face. “Naturally she 
wants to help an old friend. Tesides, 
I'm in his debt. He got her out of 
an ugly business with an East End 
tough the other day, and I'm immensely 
grateful. He did what I would have 
done if T wasn’t such a puny sort, and 
it would do me good to pay back. And 
it would please Enid.” 

Warren got up roughly. 

“You're a fool, Peter!” 

“Why, sir?” 

“Because—good heavens, don’t you 
see He stopped short, thrusting 
his hands savagely into his pockets. “It 
seems to me you" re both wasting your 
generosity,” he went on, with a sudden 
change of tone. “Old Otway left the 
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office with a good pat of money, as far 
as I know.” 

“He lost it, though. He wanted to 
invest, and got badly stung for his 
pains, Some blackguard or other. let 
him in with a rotten mining company, 
and he went smash just as his son was 


starting on his career, Hard luck, 
wasn’t it?” 
Warren made no answer. He went 


over to the window, and stood drum- 
ming his square fingers against the 
pane. 

“You're pretty free with your ‘black- 
guards,’ ” he said, with a short laugh. 
Vho was this particular species?” 
“No one kno Old Otway had 
a stroke, and hasn’t been able to speak 
or moye fora year. I wondered if you 
knew anything.” 

Warren swung round. 

“I! Do you think I have anything 
to do with rotten mining companie 

His tone was violent, and with some- 
thing more than indignation—a sharp, 
poe anxiety, Peter looked at him. 

might have seen the strong man’s 
weakness—the passionate hunger for 
his son’s respect—but he got no further 
than the outward show of indignation, 
and his own face expressed a quiet ad- 
miration. 
“No, sir, of course not. I know 
u've got the cleanest hands in the 
jut Ashley went smash at the 
same ties over the same thing, and you 
you've had an eye into my 
hese’ business.” 

Warren drew a s 
lief, 

“Why don’t you ask him yourself? 

“He won't say. He's as mum as the 


grave. ‘ F 
“He has his reasons.” Warren came 


back to his table. “Peter, 1 don’t feel 
like helping in this particular philan- 
thropical work. If you want me to en- 
dow a cats’ home, I'll do it; but leave 
Otway out. And if you take my ad- 
vice, you'll keep him out—well, out of 
your home.” 
“Why: 


fled sigh of re- 


He is Enid’s friend.” 
“Yes nid’s friend—exactly.” 

ir!” Peter bounded to his feet, his 
slight, clastic frame drawn taut with a 
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passion that seemed to magnify his 


Enid and this fellow were engaged 
once,” Warren interrupted incisively. 
“Didn't you know that?’ 
Peter said nothing for a minute, He 
stood rigid, his hand gripping the edge 
of the heavy table, his face white and 


haggard, 
“Yes, I know,” he said slowly, dis- 
jointedly. “Of course I know. Enid 


told me.” 

“Quite sure?” 

He met the merciless serutiny with 
a new resolution. 

And even if she hadn't—I trust my 
wife.” 

“By all means.” Warren tossed his 
check book on one side. “But that’s 
no reason why we should help her— 
former lover.” 

Aw incing, painful silence. 

“Yes, just because of that, I want to 
help him.” 
You—are you mad, Peter?” 

“No, If she cares—cared—I’m 
bound to help. It’s the only thing I 
can do—the only decent thing. I've got 
to make good somehow.” 

“Peter!” 

Warren saw something that he had 
seen often enough in that selfsame of- 
fice—a man breaking down utterly be- 
neath a crushing burden of long-stifled 
grief. The sight had never moved him. 
This was different. These bowed, shak- 
ing shoulders, these rough-drawn, 
smothered sobs—these were different. 
This was his son. And suddenly the 
man’s weak spot revealed itself, the in- 
vulnerable armor failed before the 
weakness of another. He bent over the 
table; he took the frail hand between 
his two palms, and held it in a trem- 
bling clasp. 

“Peter, dear fellow, for God's sake, 
don't! What's the matter? Haven't 
you got everything [ can give you? 
Money, the woman you wanted?” 

Peter lifted his head. There was a 
miserable laughter in the red-rimmed 
eyes. 

“You've been awfully good, sir—aw- 
fully decent to me, But there are things 


you couldn’t do; you couldn't make 
people care for me, and that’s what 
matters.” 
“You 
doesn't 
“Yes, that’s it. It can’t be helped.” 
Warren straightened his heavy shoul- 
ders, 
“It must be helped! 


mean that Enid—your wife 


Women are 


queer, They grow into things without 
knowing it. She'll get to care in time. 
You'll knock that Otway out of the 


running. You must take her away, 
travel, give her anything she wants. 
There—if you want money——" 
“Father, money won't help.” It 
sounded as though he were speaking 
through clenched teeth, and his face 


was twisted. “She has seen me 
afraid.” 

Warren shook his head, utterly non- 
plused. 

“Afraid? Of what?” 


“Of a six-foot wall—for my own 
neck. You don’t understand how that 
sort of thing counts with women like 
Enid. A crime they'd forgive ; but cow- 
ardice never.” He got up, instinctively 
trying to smooth out an imaginary 
crease on his coat. “We come of dif- 
ferent stock, she and I,” he explained 
simply. “Things come naturally to her 
which I funk. At first I hoped that 
it would turn out as you hope, but it 
isn’t possible. I’m a mean, poor thing 
compared to—to the man she ought to 
have married, and if I could set her 
free I would. But I can’t. All I can 
do is to make good.” 

He stopped, and looked steadily at 
his father. Mr. de Warren, who had 
been pacing about the room, his face 
red with trouble, broke out into a mis- 
erable laugh. 

“It seems I’ve messed things pretty 
thoroughly for you, Peter,” he said. 
“I've spent my life getting things that 
don’t matter in order that my son 
should get the things that do. But I’ve 
made a failure of the job. Well, you 
shall have your way, Peter. I'll set 
this Otway up in Harley Street. I'll 
make good. Confound it! If I can’t 
make you happy——” He broke off, 
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scowling bitterly, and Peter held out his 
hai 


“Don’t worry about that, sir. You've 
been the finest father a fellow could 
have. It's not your fault that you 
hayen’t more—more of a man for a 


son, 
“Hm! I don’t know; I fancy I'd 
funk a six-foot wall myself. ‘Sins of 


‘Thank you, sir.” 

“But take care.” 

“Of what?” 

“Of that Otway—and—you know.” 

Peter drew himself up stiffly. 

“I have perfect confidence in my 
wife,” he said. 

Mr. Mortimer did not laugh until the 
door closed on his son, and even then 
is laugh was not particularly mirth- 

ul. 


CHAPTER VUI. 


id came into her husband’s study 
with a soft, mysterious rustle of silk 
and chiffon which roused him where 
the more noisy entrance of the butler 
had passed unheeded. He had been 
seated by the fire, apparently absorbed 
in the soundless movements of the re- 
flections; but he got up instantly, and 
stood with his back to the light, looking 
at her. The faint glow was on her face, 
on her hair, and on the pale, indefinable 
beauty of her dress, whose folds had 
found their source of grace in the per- 
fect lines of her figure. She, too, 
seemed to be caught in a sudden net 
of embarrassment, the white, almost 
frightened admiration depicted in his 
attitude taking her by surprise, for she 
did not move, and for a full minute 
did not speak. It was Peter who broke 
the silence, 
re you going out?” he asked, 

“Ves; it is the Edlingers’ reception. 
I came to say good night.” 
“That was good of you.” His hands 
were behind his back, clenched so that 
the knuckles stood out like polished 
ivory, and his facé was woodenly ex- 
pressionless. “Will you be late?” 

“I don't know, There is something 
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I want to say to you before I 
go. May I?” - 

“Of course, What is it? Won't you 
sit down?” 


“No, no. What I have to say is 
quickly said. It’s about that—that 
money for Doctor Otway.” 

“The two hundred pounds? Isn't it 
enough for the present?” 

“It's not that.” She was playing 
restlessly with her gloves, her eyes on 
the firelight, and her sentences came 
out in quick, broken breaths. “It’s on 
my conscience, Peter. I haven't been 
fair to you. I have a feeling that I 
have deceived you. I ought to have ex- 
plained something.” 

He held out his hand in protest. 

_ “You don't owe me any explana- 
tion.” 

“Yes. You may not want it, but T 
must give it. I told you that I gave the 
money to Doctor Otway for his discov- 
ery. It's true—but he was my friend.” 

Peter nodded a grave assent. 

“It's quite natural that one should 
nt to help a friend.” 

“Peter, that’s not it. He was once 
more than a friend. Once we were to 
have been married.” 

She looked 
haughty defiance, 


w 


the old 
nd ite looked back at 


at 


her, the eyes under the fair lashes pe- 
steady. 


culiarly 

“T know,” he s 

“Since when?" 

“Since yesterday.” 

She flushed, the color rising in a rich 
flood to the roots of her fair hair. 

“IT am sorry. I should have pre- 
ferred to tell you myself.” 

“Why? It is of no consequence. I 
gave my informant to understand that 
I knew already. As a matter of fact, 
I was sure you would tell me when 
the matter occurred to you.” He paused 
a moment, his gaze turned placidly to 
the firelight. “By the way,” he went 
on, “it seems a shame to spoil the ship 
for the proverbial pennyworth ; two 
hundred pounds won't help Doctor Ot- 
way far, He must have influence to 
get attention paid to him, and influence 
is expensive. I spoke to my father 


id. 
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shone at renee I think Pemeet us 
we sha t Otway going in fine style. 
She capat her breath A white, ile 
der hand was outstretched as though to 
touch him, but he did not see it, and it 
was withdrawn, 

“You are going to do all that ?” 

“Yes. Why not? It is a privilege 
to help genius.” 

“Hasn't it struck you—I mean— 
doesn’t it occur to you that you are 
doing something dangerous? Are you 
so sure of me? After all that has once 
been: ” She stopped, crimson with 
an anger which he did not understand. 

“Yes, [ know what you mean. One 
can't root things out of one’s life so 
easily. It hurts me that you should sui- 
fer through my fault. But I am not in 
the least afraid.” 

It sounded very simple, very matter 
of fact, almost indifferent. She gave a 
little, light, unsteady laugh. 

“How reasonable, I was afraid— 
another man might- rf 

“Have been jealous. Another man 
might have had the right. 1 have not. 
1am your friend. I hope you can con- 
sider me as such?” 

“Easily.” She laughed again. Her 
manner had become careless to the 
point of frivolity. “You are most gen- 
erous, most kind, most sensible. I am 
glad we understand each other so well. 
Good night.” 

“Good night.” 

He held the door open for her, and 
then went back to the fireside, his face 
distorted with suppressed pain. 

Twenty minutes later the De War- 
rens’ carriage drew up outside the 
brightly lit house in a fashionable 
West End square, Enid slipped out and 
ran up the crowded steps. Halfway a 
man caught her by the arm. She 
stopped with a little scream, which, in 
the bustle of arri passed unheard. 
The light pouring down from the open 
hall door fell on his face. 

“Wilfred!” she exclaimed. “How 
can you be so mad—so—you must let 
me go——" 

“Wait! 
couldn't help it. 


I know T am mad, but I 
I had to see you, I 
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knew you would be here to-night, and 

if it was only for a minute——” 
“Remember—” 

“I can remember nothing except that 

T love you. I used to think I hated 

ou, but since I know that you were 

loyal I know that it was love gone mad 

with pain, I can't rest. Even the hope 

for my work can’t help me. I must 

hear that you still care—-from your own 

lig 


Hush! Please, for pity’s sake. 
or pity’s sake—or for your fae 


band 

She hesitated, and for an instant her 
troubled eyes wandered from his face. 
Then she smiled bitterly, contemptu- 
ously. 

-*Oh, no, I am not thinking of him. 
He is quite indifferent. 1 do not think 
ie woes care. No, no; it’s for my- 
self.” 

Then you love yourself more than 
anybody, more than me?" 

“No, no! It's for both our sakes. 
We can’t be dishonest; we can’t ch 
people who have kept faith with us, 
who trust us- 
inid, you 
give you up 

A new batch of arrivals swept them 
apart. Otway fell back into the shad- 


T shall never 


till care? 


ow, Waiting until she had disappeared. 
Then he strode away, keeping to the 
gloomy li 


treets as though in- 
ing from the gay 
movement of the bigger thoroughfares. 
It was a long way from the fashion- 
able square to the gray misery of 1b 
own home, but he walked quic 
scarcely conscious of time or distance. 

At the door he paused, taken by sur- 
prise. A carriage and pair waited at 
the curb, and carriages and pairs were 
about as rare in that region as paid 
doctor's bills. Otway ran up the dirty 
stone steps and let himself in. A light 
burned in his father’s room, and he 
heard the sound of a man’s voice which 
rolled on in unchecked volubility. Ot- 
way pushed the door open and entered. 

The scene was familiar enough to 
him. The lamp on the table. the part 
darkness which mercifully hid all the 
drab poverty of the furniture, the couch 
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with its motionless, tragic burden—all 
this he knew as though it were part 
of himself. But the man standing at 
the empty fire grate was a stranger to 
him. As Otway hesitated on the thresh- 
old, his eyes, drawn by some invisible 
power, moved from the visitor’s mas- 
sive figure to his father’s face. Noth- 
ing outwardly had changed. Old Ot- 
way lay there as he had lain there for 
a year, without sound or movement, 
dead save for the eyes with their per- 
sistent, terrible appeal. 
nd yet to-night Otway was con- 
cious that a change had none the less 
taken place. It was in the atmosphere 
—a tension, a quivering strain, as 
though somewhere an invisible, sound- 
less struggle was being fought out. Ot- 
way glanced involuntarily around him, 
seeking the intangible in the shadow 
and once more encountered the stran- 
gaze. The man advanced into the 
circle of light, and there was a flash 
of a diamond as he held out his han 
“I’m afraid I must seem an in- 
truder,” he said smooth “But for 
his unfortunate condition, your father 
would be able to explain well enough, 
Perhaps you have heard my name— 
De Warren—Mortimer de Warren.” 
Owway touched the extended fingers. 
“I know the name,” he said, and it 
sounded as though each word was being 
jerked out by force, “My father was 
your partner at one time.” 
“Partner! Well, not that e: 
but a valuable assistant.” De Warren 
lent down and patted the piteous heap 
of helplessness on the shoulder. 
Otway? Well, sir, I've just been having 
a little talk with your father—rather 
a one-sided affair’ unfortunately, but 
I've been airing a few suggestions, and 
I’m glad you've come to represent your 
father's opinion. Can you spare me a 
few minutes?” 
y all mean Otway indicated a 
chair, but the visitor declined with a 
friendly movement. 
No—really—I am a business man, 
and my few minutes are the genuine ar- 
ticle. To be brief, I have come to see 
if something can’t be done for my old 
friend here—and for you, his son.” 
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Otway started. The expression th 
flashed over his face was nameless 
swift indication of some upheaval—an- 
ger, or perhaps hope. 
You are very kind, 
needs nothing, and | 

“You are a young man awaiting his 
opportunity,” De Warren interrupted 
cordially. “I have heard about you 
through my son Peter. You know 
him?” 

“Yes.” The monosyllable sounded 
like the rasp of steel against steel. 
De Warren nodded. 

“Tt was he who informed me of your 
father’s condition. I had no idea; 
otherwise I should have been at hand 
before now. An old friend—one 

sn’t desert an old friend like that.” 
voice sounded cordial, but in the 
brief silence that followed there was 
again that tension, that sense of some 
appalling human struggle, masked by 
darkness, “In a word, | want to come 
to the rescue,” De Warren went on. 
“No, don't, please don't interrupt. It's 
not a fayor I am offering. When you 
are a big gun, as | have no doubt you 
will be, you can pay me back. At pres- 
ent you must be generous enough to ace 
cept my offer.” He took out an envelope 
from his pocket, and laid it on the ta- 
ble. “I am not a medical man, and you 
must know your own requirements best. 
At the same time, I suggest a change 
of quarters, You will find my check 
large enough t 
—even to a West End house. Later on 
we will talk together again. You know 
my address.” He took up his hat. “Do 
me the kindness to make no protests. 
1 am wealthy enough to afford myself 
ure of giving ability a helping 


but my father 


Otway had drawn the check from the 
cover. He looked up now. usually 
tightly closed lips were parted 


s 
though he were breathing heavily ; his 
forehead was damp with the same 
nameless conflict of desire and protest. 
The protest died 


“You do this for—my father’s 
sake?” 
“Certainly. * whom els There 


is gratitude even in business, eh, old 
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friend?” Again the affable, familiar 
tap on the powerless hand. “Good 
night. Next time we see each other 
let it be in Harley Street.” 

He was gone, and Otway did not ac- 
company him. For a brief flash he had 
seen his father’s face, and for a mo- 
ment as brief it held him in a grip of 
intangible fear. It was as though he 
had seen its full horror for the first 
time. The cavernous features were 
those of death; expressionless, they yet 
expressed _something—something that 
Otway could not fathom; they framed 
the blazing eyes in a ghastly whiteness 
that was yet terribly, quiveringly alive. 

He shut it out, turning away to the 
mantelpiece, the check held out before 
him like a vision of a desired future. 
There was a faded amateur photograph 
of a woman on the shelf; he pushed it 
aside with his elbow, and stared from 
the slip of significant paper to the line 
of torn and tattered Eocis—the rem- 
nants of his student’s days, the first 
steps which he had cut for himself in 
the great climb upward. He no longer 
needed them, He crossed the room and 
unlocked a cupboard, took out a phial, 
and held the colorless body to the light. 

“Who knows, father?” he said. “For 
money many things can be bought. One 
test, one experiment, one proof, and 
then: Z 

He did not finish the sentence. He 
put the phial back in its place, laughing 
quietly, and, as though the laugh 
snapped a paralyzing spell, releasing the 
contending invisible forces, there was a 
sudden movement in the silent room, 
the sound of a body being dragged up- 
ward, of a pillow violently flung aside. 

Otway started round. The change 
was now real, absolute. The stricken, 
awful figure sat upright. Like some 
ghastly, galvanized image of death, it 
pointed at him, its shaking, bloodless 
lips forming words which had as yet no 
sound. Otway sprang across the inter- 
vening space. The outstretched hand 
gripped and held him. The fleshless 
fingers drove themselves into his flesh 
with the strength of despair. 

“Father, what is it 

The opposing forces closed for the 


last time. There was a last silent bout 
between soul and body. Then Jacob 
Otway spoke, his foam-flecked lips 
molding the words with desperate clear- 


ness; 

“He has bought you, Wilfred— 
bought you! Ele ruined me and you 
—in cold blood—to please himself—to 
get you out of his son’s way—yes, he 
told me—Peter was to marry her. I 
have been trying to tell you for a year; 
I tried to-night when he was telling 
his smooth tale, and I prayed God that 
I might be given the strength—to save 
you—but he has bought you—and now 
he laughs—he has won—and you prom- 
ised. ‘A 

He fell back. His voice had risen 
scarcely above a whisper, but each word 
had been poignantly clear—clear 
enough. Wilfred Otway rose from his 
knees. He stood staring down at his 
father. The resemblance between them 
at that moment was almost grotesque. 

“1 promised,” he said. “It didn’t 
need a promise. You don't need to be 
afraid. I’m not to be bought. I've lost 
one thing that can’t be paid for, But 
I'm going to win—in my own way.” 
He bent down. “Just take that to your 
comfort. An hour ago I couldn’t have 
won, Never mind. I can now, And 
I'll make him suffer as you suffered— 
as I suffer.” 

He took up the check, which had 
fallen to the floor, smoothed it out, and 
placed it back in the envelope. Then, 
without another glance at the prostrate 
figure. he went out, closing the door 
sharply after him. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The reception was over. With 
closed, aching eyes, Enid lay back in 
the corner of her carriage, and gave 
herself up to the mingled pain and re- 
lief of solitude. For the first time since 
that short, momentous meeting on the 
steps, she was alone. And yet not al- 
together alone. “I shall never give you 
up.” The words made a torturing ac- 
companiment to her thoughts, driving 
them back to the memory of a white 
face full of reckless resolution. They 
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wove themselves about her, closing her 
in, stifling her with a sense of her weak- 
ness and their strength. 

How strong he was! Her imagina- 
tion played dangerously with a hundred 
little incidents of the past when that 
strength was her pride and her glory. 
Strength, courage, genius—he had all 
three—things that she loved, virtues 
which had drawn her to him at their 
first meeting, and which now- She 
dared not think. She let down the car- 
riage window, and the cold night air 
blew against her feverish forehead. 
Temptation, delirious, conscienceless, 
raised its lovely serpent’s head out of 
the tumult and took voice: 

“Why ruin his life and yours? He 
wants you; no one else wants you; no 
one else wants you. Life is so short.” 
She tried to argue. “One can't cheat 
those who trust one. Peter trusts me.” 

And again and again came the re- 
lentless answer: “What is Peter to 
you? Peter doesn’t care.” 

The carriage came to a standstill, and 
with a sigh of relief she passed into the 
warmth and light of her home. Te- 
fore the door closed she glanced back 
over her shoulder. To her excited im- 
agination, there was some one waiting 
for her out there in the shadow, calling 
insistently. Instead, it was the emo- 
tionless, level voice of the butler that 
recalled her to herself: 

“If you please, ma'am, the master 
asked if you would come into the li- 
brary a moment. Mr, Ashley and Mr, 
de Warren are there.” 

She nodded. Her father’s irregular 
visits were frequent enough to cause 
her no surprise, but her father-in-law 
came seldom, and in some strange way 
she dreaded him, As she entered the 
warmly lit room, all three men rose to 
their feet. Mr. Ashley came with slow, 
unsteady step toward her, and kissed 
her. His cheerful, vacant smile stung 
her with its content, its placid accept- 
ance of a state which was goading her 
to madness, She scarcely heeded his 
paternal Old World compliment, but 
when Peter's father took her hand she 
started back to full consciousness of the 
present. 
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“Surprised to see me so late, eh?” 
The big, heavy face seemed threaten- 
ingly near. “I'll warrant you have no 
idea what I have been doing this even- 


Enid shook her head. Involuntarily 
she glanced at Peter. Of the three, he 
was the only one who had not greeted 
her, and now he stood with his back 
half turned, and stared into the fire. 
His attitude filled her with a new, rea- 
sonless irritation against him. 

“| have no idea,” she said carelessly. 
“Looking after Peter, I expect.” 

Her husband shifted his position un- 
y, and Mr. de Warren laughed. 
ot this time. Can you fancy me 
as General Benefactor to the Needy 
and Deserving? 1 have been distribut- 
ing my worldly goods, and a friend of 
yours has come in for a portion. I 
thought you would be pleased, and 
came round for my meed of thanks.” 
He still held her hand, and his eyes 
never released her. She felt that his 
words covered a deeper meaning. “I 
hope you are pleased?” he added 
slowly. 

“Up to the present, I do not even 
know to what friend you refer,” she 
retorted. 

“What! Have you so many ‘desery- 
ing’ on your list?” He laughed again. 
“Well, it's the doctor this time. Peter 
told me about him, and I've just been 
and set him up in Harley Street. A 
very fine fellow. I have no doubt he 
will prove himself worthy of your— 
interest and my mone) 

Mr. Ashley rubbed his delicate, aris- 
tocratic hands together, 

“You're generosity itself, De War- 
ren,” he said, “Generosity itself.” 

Something in the words rang apolo- 
getic, almost servile. 

Enid released her hand with a move- 
ment of pain, and as she looked from 
one man to the other she understood, 
She understood that she was bound 
hand and foot, and by something more 
than duty. They had loaded her with 
and gifts—cunningly, perhaps ; 
at any rate, effectually; and nothing 
could ever set her free. 

“I am very grateful,” she said quiet- 
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ly. “I am sure your generosity will al- 


ways find its reward. 

She looked him in the face as she 
spoke, and De Warren nodded as 
though in acknowledgment of some se- 
cret treaty. 

“Glad to hear you say so, Enid. It's 
a pleasure to be able to help any old 
friend of yours. By the way, I've been 
talking to Peter about your future 
plans. Wouldn't you like to be out of 
England for a bit? I'll be bound you 
like traveling. What do you say to a 
few months abroad—Egypt, or farther 
still? You're both too young to settle 
down. What do you say?" 

She laughed a little. She knew now 
that this man had been Peter's inform- 
ant, and that he was bargaining with 
her—unnecessarily and clumsily, but 
with a sure business instinct for a good 
exchange. 


“There is nothing I should like bet- 


tex.” 

“There, Peter, didn’t I tell you?" 

His son looked up, white and quiet. 

“It’s not for my sake, Enid?” 

“Oh, no! I wish it,” 

She turned away. Now that the pur- 
suing temptation had been bravely out- 
distanced, she knew how great it had 
been, She had seen Wilfred for the 
last time. He would go his way, and 
she hers—with Peter—Peter, the insig- 
nificant. From a long way, she heard 
De Warren talking. His voice sounded 
loud and domineering: 

“You should get out more, my dear 
Ashley. You must permit me to lend 
you my car for a month or two.” 

Somewhere downstairs a bell rang. 
Tt was no unusual sound, but De War- 
ren, for some reason, left his sentence 
unfinished, and there was a sudden si- 
lence, 

“If you please, sir, a gentleman to 
see Mr. de Warren.” 

Mortimer de Warren threw back his 
head. 

“At this time of night?” 

“Tf you please, sir, he said it was 
urgent.” 

“Tell him et 

The servant was pushed quietly to 
one side. Enid, turning, knew whom 


she would see standing on the thresh- 
old, Her instinct had rushed to meet 
him, and now she waited, wordless, mo- 
tionless, for what was to come. Neither 
De Warren nor Peter moved. Otway, 
closing the door on the astonished serv- 
ant, came to the table in the center of 
the room. 

“L've brought back your check, Mr. 
de Warren,” he said. 

There was again silence. Enid drew 
a step nearer, but Otway did not look 
at her. He was looking at Mortimer 
de Warren with a merciless directness. 

“You seem surprised,” he went on. 
“Tt isn’t usual to return properly in- 
dorsed checks for one thousand pounds. 
It may interest you to know that my 
father recovered his speech five min- 
utes after you left the house.” 

Mortimer de Warren made an un- 
gesture. 
matter of congratulation surely,” 
he began. 

“You think so? For a year I have 
been tracing the circumstances of my 
father’s ruin. Now I know them. You 
ruined my father—intentionally and de- 
liberately, 1 stood in your way—in 
your son’s way. I know something of 
your business methods, and it is easy 
to understand that you were not to be 
thwarted by ordinary codes of decency, 
You ruined Mr. Ashley, too, no doubt, 
and no doubt bribed him to. silence. 
You ruined my father, and left him 
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stranded when the crash came. You 
had got what you wanted. I was 
cleared out of the way; your son had 


only to go in and offer his price, and 
take what he wanted.” For the first 
time he looked at Enid, and from that 
moment his eyes did not leave her 
white, stricken face. “There is your 
check, Mr. de Warren, Take it. You 
have got what you want. It isn’t neces- 
sary to bribe your conscience, and my 
gratitude is not so easily bought. Good 
night.” 

He had spoken so swiftly, so vio- 
lently that there had been no interrup- 
tion, From the door he looked at Enid 
again 
“We can't cheat people who keep 
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faith with us,” he said significantly. 
‘You know now who has kept faith.” 

And with that he left them. Enid 
was the first to break the silence. She 
came into the middle of the room, 
standing where Otway had stood. 

“Ts it true?” she asked, 

De Warren heaved up his shoulders. 

“It’s a ridiculous lie——” But his 
face was colorless, and his eyes wan- 
dered to his son with the look of a 
man seeking quarter. “A lie!” he re- 
peated doggedly. 

“Father, at least you will tell me 
the truth.” 

ut Mr. Ashley buried his face in 
his shaking hands, and made no an- 
swer. 
Enid turned and went slowly to the 
door, She walked mechanically, 
scarcely knowing what she did, and it 
was only when he called her by name 
that she knew Peter had followed her. 
She lifted her eyes to his face. Even 
in that moment she wondered at the 
violence of her own hatred. 
Peter, the insignificant—Peter, the 
coward—Peter, the cheat!” she said. 
And passed out. 


CHAPTER X, 

Doctor Otway closed the door on his 
last patient. The little maid of all work, 
who lingered in the passage, looked at 
him with wide-open ey He did not 
usually accompany his patients on their 
departure, and his = manner — was 
elated. And, being a maid of 
she wondered, 

“Remember what I told you,” he said 
abruptly as he opened the door to his 
father’s sitting room. “I am not at 
home to any one except the lady I have 
described to you. Show her direct into 
my consulting room.” 

“Yes, doctor.” 

The door closed sharply. Old Jacob 
Otway, who lay inert and apparently 
indifferent on his couch by the fireside, 
turned his head in his son’s direction. 

“Well?” he said. 

It was almost the first word he had 
spoken since that sudden violent out- 
break on the night before. Doctor Ot- 
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way came and stood by his side, look- 
ing down into the wizened face with a 
somber, critical interest. 

“She has not come yet,” he said, “but 
she will come, I am sure of that. I 
know her. There will be a struggle, 
but she will come.” 

“And then?” 

The dim eyes flared up with a mo- 
mentary cruel anticipation Doctor Ot- 
way smiled. 

“Then we shall both have what we 
want,” he said significantly. 

“You say so. I do not understand.” 

“Think a little. Mortimer de War- 
ren has a son whom he loves, and that 
son loves a woman who is coming here 
to-night. Doesn’t that suggest anything 
to you?” 

“Yes, yes! 
come? Peter is rich, and yott— 

Otway laughed. 

“You don’t understand women, fa- 
ther. Women have their own moral 
code, which is higher in their eyes than 
money and all the laws in the world. 
Yesterday she would not have come; 
to-day she will.” The doorbell jangled 
faintly. Otway went to the door of 
his consulting room. “You see!” he 
said. “I am right. Are you satisfied ?” 

“Yes, quite satisfied.” The grin that 
distorted the once meek and kindly face 
was terrible in its ruthless triumph. 
“Quite satisfied. Wilfred, what will 
you do?” 

There was no answer. The door be- 
tween them closed, and in the silence of 
the drab consulting room Enid and Ot- 
way faced each other. He had drawn 
back as though in pent surprise, and 
she came toward him, her hands out- 
stretched in wild pleading, her lovely 
face pale with grief and despair. 

“T had to come,” she*breathed. “All 
to-day I have been fighting it out, but 
in the end you won. You had to win 
after last night. Until then I could not 
have done it. I couldn’t have betrayed 
any one who was honest and just and 
true as—as T thought he was. But 
now- af 

“Now?” he echoed as she broke off. 

He had taken her hands, and was 


But why should she 


” 
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drawing her nearer. His eyes shone 
with the knowledge of victory. 

“Now it is all over. Last night, when 
I understood that you and I had been 
cheated wilfully, ‘cruelly; that those 
three men—Peter, his father, my father 
—had just bought and sold your hap- 
piness—and mine—then I could not 
bear it any longer. 1 can't live with 
the man I despise like that.” 

“You despised him before,” he inter- 
rupted sharply. 

“Yes, but not like that.” She passed 
her hand over her forehead with a 
movement of utter horror. “Wilfred, 
I have run away. Whatever happens, 
I can't go on w ith that old life, know- 
ing what I know.” 

He was very close to her now; her 
fair, disordered hair brushed against his 
shoulder? she could feel his breath on 
her face. 

“You shan’t. You don’t need to. 
You are a brave woman. You stand 
high above the ordinary worldly scru- 
ples, Despise them. Come with me! 
We will go abroad together and start 
life afresh. I have money enough for 
the start. Will you trust me?” 

She drew back a little, staring at him 
with dazed, uncomprehending eyes. 

“Trust you? I have no one else. 
But your work—your discovery 

He laughed harshly. 

“Never mind that. That's all over, 
anyhow, Come! You, too, are all I 
have left.” 

Yet even as he caught her, half re- 
sisting, half fainting, in his arms, there 
was the sound of an eager knocking at 
the door, and she drew away from him, 
an exclamation of fear on her lips. 

“What is it?” 

“Nothing—the servant. 
ment.” 

He crossed the room, placing himself 
between her and the door, which he 
half opened. 

“What do you want?” he demanded 
angrily. 

“Please, doctor, a gentleman is out 
there. He says it’s urgent, He must 
see you.” 

“Did he give his name?” 


Wait a mo- 


“Yes, doctor. Mr. Peter de War- 
ren, he said.” 

There was a moment's blank silence. 
Otway looked back over his shoulder 
at the woman behind him, She was 
swaying uncertainly, and the deadly 
whiteness of her face warned him. He 
came back quickly to her side. 

“Go into the next room. My father 
is there, but he won’t bother you. Don’t 
be afraid. It is better we ‘should get 
it over now. He need not know you 
are here.” 

She obeyed him without resistance, 


almost without consciousness. Only 
when the door had been softly closed 
did panic break over her, The old 


man, lying in an uneasy sleep by the 
fire, looked spectral in the half dark- 
ness; his low, irregular breathing 
sounded unnatural, terrifying; and now 
and again he chuckled to himself, as 
though over some secret satisfaction. 

Enid, crouching against the door, lis- 
tened in helpless fascination until an- 
other sound aroused her. It was Peter's 
voice, She heard it distinctly, although 
it was in no way raised; and the quiet, 
steady accents filled her with a new 
fear. Of what? For whom? For 
Peter? She knew that Wilfred was 
passionate, reckless, and strong. He 
hated Peter with a justifiable hatred. 
And Peter was insignificant, weak. 

She remembered vividly the great, 
bulky ruffian lying unconscious in the 
garret where Otway had rescued her. 
And the fear became definite. Whether 
it was for Peter or Otway she did not 
know. 

Very softly she turned the handle of 
the door. There was a curtain on the 
other side, which hid her, while to her 
every detail in the scene was visible. 
The lamp had been lighted. Otway 
stood in the shadow, his elbows 
propped on the mantelshelf, his massive 
head thrown back, in an attitude of in- 
solent attention. In the circle of light 
she saw her husband. 

No greater, more dramatic contrast 
could have been imagined than between 
these two men—the one rugged, power- 
ful, truculent ; the other slight, delicate, 
almost foppish, Enid was conscious of 
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a mad, hysterical desire to laugh as she 
saw the white carnation in the button- 
hole of the inimitably cut frock coat. 
It was so like Peter—ineffectually 
dainty to the last. But as she saw his 
face the desire to laugh died. He had 
been speaking, and now appeared to 
await an answer. It came in an easy, 
contemptuous drawl. 

“You say you have an explanation to 
offer for this unexpected visit,” Otway 


said. “I should be glad to hear it as 
quickly as possible, My time is pre- 
cious.” 


“I am in your debt,” said Peter sim- 
ply. 

“Are you referring to last night? 
Have you come to offer me another 
ck 

0.” 

There was something in the mono- 
syllable, in the whole attitude of the 
visitor, which seemed to catch Otway’s 
closer attention, He drew nearer, fold- 
ing his arms, 

“Well?” 

“I have come to pay my debt.” 

“Tam afraid I do not understand.” 

Peter bent his head; he n play- 
ing with the fringe of the tablecloth 
with the nervous restlessness which 
Enid knew so well. 

“I think T can explain. I am in your 
debt. I owe you more than money. 
You were checked in the beginning of 
your career, and you lost the woman 
whom you loved and who loved you. 
I do not know or care whether you 
believe me when | say that I was inno- 
cent of the misguided plan for my— 
happiness. The point is immaterial. I 
hold myself responsible. I propose to 
make good.” 

“That is impossible.” 

“IL think not, and I think I under- 
stand you, Doctor Otway. You are 
ambitious, and you love strongly. You 
have been thwarted in both directions. 
T can give you back one or two of the 
things that you have lost.” 

Otway laughed roughly. 

“Indeed 7” 

“Please listen to me. I will be brief 
and frank. You said once that among 
a hundred men there was always one 
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whom you called an ‘odd life.’ You 
meant by that a useless life, a life that 
stood in the way of others, in itself 
valueless, but which for you would be 
intensely valuable.” 

“Mr. de Warren, if you have come 
on professional matters——” 

“Yes, I come on professional mat- 
ters. I am that ‘odd’ life!” 

Otway came slowly forward. He 
was measuring the quiet, upright little 
figure with penetrating eagerness. 

“Will you be more explicit?” 

“Is it necessary? I recognize my- 
self as one of the world’s drones. Ex- 
cept to my father, I am nothing to any 
one; and my father must bear his share 
of the atonement. I am in your way, 
and in—Enid’s way.” For the first time 
the stoic composure of his features 
broke, but only for an instant. “You 
see, | understand. She is so awfully 
honest and good, and—and [ don’t want 
to drive her into anything—that would 
make her anything else—in her own 
eyes. I might—well, clear out my own 
way, but she might reproach herself; 
it might make her unhappy. And we 
must try and avoid that. You see, I 
have been thinking it all over.” 

“For pity’s sake, get to the point!” 

“It is just this: You have made a 
discovery—you have discovered a new 
serum against diphtheria. I understand 
that the quantities necessary have yet 
to be discovered, and that the first e 
periment, essential to final succe: 
must almost certainly be fatal.” 

“Yes. What are you getting at 

“T offer myself—as the first experi- 
ment.” 

Tt was very quiet in the little room. 
But in the tense, painful stillness there 
was something living and vibrant, and 
out of the dingy shadows there arose 
something which blinded the woman 
hidden behind the curtains. It was as 
though she saw for the first time. Out 
of weakness there had come forth 
strength, and out of insignificance a 
simple, unshaken heroism. 

“T don’t want to be held for your 
murder,” said Otway from between 
white lip: 

“That is easily avoided. You will 
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give me the serum, with instructions 
how to use it. When I am taken ill, I 
shall send for you as for an ordinary 
doctor. You will attend me and draw 
your conclusions as to the worth of 
our discovery. No one will blame you 
if I succumb to—diphtheria.” 

Again silence. Otway had turned 
his back to his visitor, and Enid saw 
his face distorted with the violence of 
his temptation, She shrank back as 
from an abyss which had been revealed 
to her in a flare of lightning. 

“In the cause of science,” said Peter, 
smiling faintly. 

Otway went to his medical cupboard 
and unlocked it. He took out the color- 
less phial, and held it up to the light. 

“Half a dozen drops, and the first 
symptoms of diphtheria should make 
their appearance in twenty-four hours,” 
he said scarcely above his breath. “If 
six drops were the correct quantity the 
symptoms would pass, leaving you en- 
tirely immune.” 

“But the chance is slight.” 

“Very slight. I have only experi- 
mented with a luckless rabbit or two. 
The human constitution is of a dif- 
ferent kind.” 

“And the rabbits died,” said Peter, 
with the same smile. 

“They died.” 

The two men looked at each other 
over the table. Peter held out his hand. 
It looked more than usually fragi 

“Won't you give me that stuff 

“Wait a moment. You can hold your 
tongue?” 

“Yes. I can promise you that much.” 

“To the end?” 

“To the end.” 

“Are you sure of yourselfi—you, a 
coward ?” 

Peter laughed unsteadily. 

“Oh, that’s all right. I've given my- 
self time. When I give myself time 
I'm all right, My confounded nerves 
can't play me tricks.” 

“Do you realize what you are tempt- 
ing me to do?” 

“I am asking you to have the cour- 
age of your opinion.” 

Otway made no answer. He went 
to the cupboard, and brought back a 


delicate syringe, which he held for an 
instant, testing the steel point against 
the palm of his hand. 

“\Vill you roll back your sleeve?” 

Peter obeyed with the care of a con- 
firmed dandy. 

“You had better make the injection 
yourself. You must fill the syringe 
from the phial. So!” Otway fumbled 
clumsily with the tiny glass bottle. His 
hands shook. “It’s my nerves now,” he 
said between his teeth. 

“Nerves are beastly things,” said 
Peter sympathetically. He took the 
phial and the syringe, and looked at 
them with a thoughtful interest. Ot- 
way bent toward him. The perspira- 
tion stood out in great beads on his 
forehead, 

“You know what you are doing 
he said. “It is—it may be death.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“Why are you doing it?” 

“In the cause of science.” 

“That's a ke!” 

It seemed to Enid that the slight, 
boyish figure grew and towered for a 
moment over the man before him. 

“And because I love my wife.” 

Enid pushed aside the curtains. Be- 
fore cither of the two men could move 
or speak, she had crossed the room 
and wrenched the phial from Peter’s 
hands. The next instant it lay in the 
fender, shattered into a hundred frag- 
ments. 

“I am glad you love your wife, 
Peter,” she said brokenly, “because it 
seems, after all, that she loves you.” 
Then suddenly she laid her hands on 
his shoulders, half laughing, half cry- 
ing. “Peter, I’m a runaway. I ran 
away from you because I didn't under- 
stand you or myself. I do now. Will 
you take me back?” 

“Enid—my wife!” He seized her 
hands and kissed them. “I love you!” 
he said. “I wanted to set you free. I 
thought” 

He broke off, and she felt that he 
was trembling for the first time in that 
strange interview. Over his bowed 
head she met the somber question in 
Otway’s eyes. 

“I am sorry,” she said. “I have mis- 
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led you because I misled myself. I 
tempted you—to commit a crime. It 
was a crime. However wronged you 
were, you had no right to accept the 
atonement of Peter’s life. It happens 
to be of value, after all, to me. It is 
worth more to me than your discovery 
—yes, and the cause you serve. It is 
mine, and IT cannot give it up for the 
whole world. Peter, if you can forgive 
me, take me home.” 
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Otway held open the door. The evil 
had gone out of his face, leaving it 
h rd, but curiously at peace. 

“Perhaps you have judged rightly,” 
he said. “Perhaps there is something 
greater than my discovery, and one day 
I may be glad that you have found it.” 

He waited until the outer door 
banged to. Then he went back to the 
fender, and ground the broken frag- 
ments of the phial to powder. 


